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THE HOUSE OF GLANVILLE. 

In “N. & Q.,” 6" S. vii. 379, the recent work 
p bm Glanville-Richards, Records of the House 
of Glanville, is noticed, and the writer of the note 
says he has “ the fullest confidence in the facts and 
results which the author sets before us.” 

All persons who are interested in family history 
must gratefully acknowledge the author’s industry 
and enterprise in collecting and printing so much 
interesting matter connected with this name. But 
without some qualification I can hardly agree with 
that portion of the notice in “N. & Q.” which I 
have quoted above. For of the results and con- 

usions arrived at by the author and stated in 
this book there are many affecting important ques- 
tions, which ought not, I think, in the absence of 
farther information, to be accepted as finally 
settled. I ask leave to mention some of the posi- 
tions which I consider not proved, and which I 

raise questions worthy of the attention of 
the author and of any correspondents of “ N. & Q.” 
= hang be able and willing to attempt their 


Between 1066 and 1190 there flourished as 
in land Ranulph de Glanville, temp. 

Will. Cong.; William de Glanville, who died 1168; 
and Hervey de Glanville, the last two being pro- 


bably sons of Ranulph; and a second Ranulph, son 
of the said Hervey, which last-mentioned Ranulph 
was a very celebrated man. He was Chief Justice of 
England temp. Hen. II. He died before Acre 
1 Ric. I., having accompanied Richard I. in his 
first crusade, The principal object of Mr. Glan- 
ville-Richards’s book is to trace from this R. de 
Glanville, C.J., or from some known member of 
his family, the descent of several families of the 
name of Glanville, some of which are now extinct 
and some of which happily still flourish. It is 
upon his success or failure in this attempt that I 
wish now tocomment. But before so doing it may 
not be out of place to remark that Mr. Glanville- 
Richards styles this R. de Glanville, C.J., “ Earl 
of Suffolk,” and states that he left a son, whom 
he styles second Earl of Suffolk, and whose son he 
styles third Earl of Suffolk. Neither Dugdale, nor 
Sir Harris Nicolas, nor any other writer on here- 
ditary dignities makes mention of any person of 
the name of De Glanville as enjoying this dignity; 
and, in fact, during the period when the persons 
lived whom Mr. Glanville-Richards styles Earls of 
Suffolk, the only Earl of Suffolk for the time 
being was the earl at that time of Norfolk or 
Norwich, Hugh or Roger Bigod. It becomes, 
therefore, a question whether our author has not, 
with certain other writers, been misled by a false 
inference, perhaps from the occasional use of the 
word “comes”; just as, at Pe 179, he styles Sir 
Roger de Glanville, temp. Hen. I1., Viscount, 
instead of Sheriff of Northumberland. 

The next remark I would make refers to the 
fact of our author’s attributing to the said Ranulph 
de Glanville, C.J.,a son William de Glanville, whom 
he styles second Earl of Suffolk, and through whom 
and his descendants he carries the supposed earldom 
of Suffolk to the family of Ufford by an heiress 
of De Vesci, which marriage is not mentioned 
in the most authentic accounts of the Ufford family 
hitherto compiled. He himself recognizes in his 
appendix that Dugdale, and, in fact, all writers 
of any authority, give the Chief Justice only three 
daughters, his coheirs, between whom he divided 
his estate when he set out for the crusade; and 
without doubt the house of Neville has usually 
quartered the Glanville arms as belonging to 
one of these daughters. The principal reasons 
given by our author for affiliating this William 
on the Chief Justice seem to be, first, that 
among the witnesses to certain charters occurs 
the name of one William fil, Randulphi, from 
which he assumes that the witness was the 
son of Ranulph de Glanville, the Chief Justice. 
But it must be remarked that the name of the 
witness is Wil. fil, Randulphi, not fil. Randulphi 
de Glanville ; so that, in fact, the —— is 
that this witness was the son not of Ranulph de 
Glanville, but of some other distinguished person 
of the name of Ranulph, who had not as yet 
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essumed any distinctive surname. For when once 
the surname was wy oy established in any 
family the members of the family were usually 
known by that surname, and usually employed it 
in their signatures ; and in the case of this very 
William Mr. Glanville-Richards himself mentions 
one document attested by him as William de 
Glanville. The other reason is a short pedigree 
by some unknown hand, which he quotes in his 
appendix from Harl. MS. 6595, and which, as it 
contains many obvious errors, cannot be taken as 
of any authority. 

I now proceed to comment upon the pedigree 
which Mr. Glanville-Richards gives of the existing 
family of Glanville of Suffolk, now of Wedmore, co. 
Somerset. Our author professes to trace this family 
from the Chief Justice through William and Gilbert, 
whom he styles second and third Earls of Suffolk, 
and of whom I have written above, and through 
the family of De Glanville of Sutton, of which the 
first known member is Nicholas, and the last was 
Sir Richard, who died before 1361, when his 
widow presented to the benefice of Sutton. Our 
author states, on the strength of a “ ped. of the 
ancient family of Glanville” (of the date and 
authorship of which we know nothing), that 
Nicholas was the son of this Gilbert, “‘ Earl of 
Suffolk”; and however slender this authority may 
be, no objection can be raised to the statement on 
the score of dates, and perhaps the pedigree from 
William, “ second Earl of Suffolk,” to Sir Richard 
may be accepted as probably correct. But it is 
otherwise when we come to tack on to the old 
family of Sutton the existing family of Suffolk and 
Wedmore. In order to do this Mr. Glanville- 
Richards states that Sir Richard, who died before 
1361, had one son Robert, whose grandson, also 
Robert, was grandfather of Richard Glanville, 
Mayor of Hadleigh, whose eldest son was born in 
1602, as appears from his tombstone. But our 
author tells us that his sister and brother by the 
same parents were born in 1622 and 1625 re- 
spectively. From this Richard the mayor the 
pedigree of the existing family is no doubt easily 

roved to the present time. But Mr. Glanville- 
Richards gives us absolutely no proof whatever of 
the descent of this Richard No. 2 (the mayor) 
from the Richard No. 1 (Sir Richard of Sutton), 
who died before 1361; although without convincing 
proof the igree scarcely commends itself to 
ready belief; for if we accept it we must believe 
that the family exhibited the peculiarity that 
during five generations each successive head of 
the family became the father of his first child or 
of his son and heir at the average age of forty- 
nine years or more. 

Again, he states that the family of the name 
of Glanville residing at Holwell, in county 
Devon, from which sprang Glanville of Broad 
Hinton, co, Wilts, the latter branch, founded 


by Sir John Glanville, Speaker of the House 
of Commons temp. Charles I., was descended 
from one John de Glanville, an uncle of John 
de Glanville, the last lord of Wotton Glanville, 
in co. Dorset. But he gives no kind of proof 
or reason for so connecting these Devonshire 
and Broadhinton families with that of Wotton 
Glanville. Yet for this statement no less con- 
clusive evidence is required than in the case of the 
Suffolk branch ; for it the said John was in truth 
uncle of John de Glanville of Wotton Glanville, 
we should have presented to us the singular in- 
stance of a family continued during five genera- 
tions by gentlemen each of whom must have 
averaged the age of fifty years at the birth of his 
eldest child or heir. For Sir Henry de Glanville, 
who was on this supposition the father of the first 
John of Devonshire, was dead before 1325, and 
Elizabeth Glanville, the eldest child of Thomas 
Glanville, who was the grandson of the grandson 
of the said first John of Devonshire, was born 1572, 

It is also noticeable that these Suffolk 
and Devonshire families, so soon as they come 
within the operation of authentic sources of famil 
history, revert to the ordinary rule of suhied. 
and their heirs are born to them at the usual 
interval of thirty years or thereabouts; though 
even as regards these more recent pedigrees 
there is a certain absence of citations and ex- 
tracts from, or reference to, the usual sources, 
such as deeds, wills, parish registers, &c., and in 
his treatment of these later families our author's 
work seems to be marked by characteristics similar 
to those which I think are to be regretted in his 
treatment of the earlier families. 

For instance, he claims to be descended from 
one Richard Glanville of Ashburton. He states, 
no doubt correctly, that this Richard, born 1735 
and married 1755, was father of Mary Glanville, 
who was born in that year, 1755. His further 
statements are that this Mary Glanville married a 
Capt. Sullivan, and that her granddaughter, Anne 
Maddock, married Admiral Searle in 1796, and 
was in 1803 mother of her third child, our author's 
grandmother ; the result being that Mary Glan- 
ville, afterwards Mary Sullivan, must have been a 

t-grandmother at the early age of forty-five! 

ine would expect that any one js ata na a pedi- 

gree involving facts so unusual would be careful to 

support his statements by convincing proofs. But 

here, as in so many other instances, we must 

accept the pedigree on the authority of the writer's 
unsupported statement, or we must reject it. 

Pending the production of further authority, 
our author’s statement as to the connexion of the 
families of Glanville of Holwell with that of 
Wotton Glanville is further lessened in value by 
the circumstance that he has fallen into error in 
his statements as to the issue of the last John de 
Glanville, lord of Glanville’s Wotton. His state- 
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ment is to that Joan de 
daughter an eiress gene’ marri rt 
More, of Marnhull and yo Esq., “ Lord of 
the Manors of Marnhull, &c.”; that her daughter 
Edith More married John Newburgh, of East 
Lallworth, “in whose family Wotton Glanville 
continued to the time of Ric. IIL, when it was 
alienated from the Newburghs to the Leighs.” 

The facts are as follows :—John de Glanville had 
two daughters, Joan, the wife of Thomas Manston, 
whose issue by her are represented at the present 
day, and Alice, not Joan, the wife of Robert More 
or Attemore. Robert More was not lord of 
the manor of Marnhull or Manston, but owner of 
More, in the manor of Marnhull. The only 
daughter of Alice by this Robert, Edith, had by 
her husband John Newburgh two daughters only, 
Agnes, from whom, as appears by part ii. of his 
Hist. of the House of Arundel, Mr. Pym Yeatman 
is, among others, descended, and Joan, who 
married John Lye, of Stanton Fitzherbert, co. 
Wilts. It was through this marriage, and not 
by alienation, that the manor of Wotton Glanville 
came to the Lyes or Leighs on the death of John 
Newburgh aforesaid, husband of Edith More or 
Attemore ; which John Newburgh held that pro- 
perty from the death of his first wife, before 1430, 
to the time of his own death in 1483/4, 1 Ric. IIL, 
when it by descent to John, afterwards Sir 
John, Lye, in right of his grandmother. 

Before leaving the family of Glanville of Wotton 
Glanville, it may be as well to observe that this 
family seems to have borne for its arms, Az., 
crusilly or, three lozenges arg., for in the Visitation 
of Dorset, 1565, the second quartering in the 
shield of Percy of Manston is this coat, given for 
Glanville, the lozenges being in pale ; and on the 
tomb of John Slade, in Spetchley, Worcestershire, 
the same arms are carved, the lozenges being in 
fesse, Percy and John Slade’s wife, Christina 
Leweston, being representatives of Joan above 
mentioned, the daughter of the last John de 
Glanville of Wotton Glanville. This coat is not 
mentioned by Mr. Glanville-Richards. Indeed, 
the references he makes to the armory of Glan- 
ville by no means display the attention which 
the subject to some minds might seem to deserve. 

Moreover, our author states that the family of 
Glanville of Wotton Glanville descended from one 
Gerard de Glanville, whom he describes as having 
heen a younger son of Sir Hervey de Glanville. 
The dates agree very well with this statement, 
which perhaps represents the truth of the descent 
of the Glanvilles of Wotton Glanville ; but our 
author gives us absolutely no proof whatever for 
his statement. On the contrary, at p. 26, where 

professes to enumerate all the issue of Sir 
Hervey, he makes no mention of any son of the 
name of Gerard. 

Tshould esteem it a very great favour if Mr. 


Glanville-Richards or any other correspondent of 
“N. & Q.” would supply further information on 
this or any other of the questions which, as I 
think, I have shown cannot be taken as finally 
settled by Mr. Glanville-Richards’s otherwise very 
useful volume. A. 8. M. 


Forpwica: Taper Axz.—I think that this 
cutting from the Guardian of May 30, giving 
interesting particulars of the ancient borough of 
Fordwich, one of the members of the Cinque Port 
of Sandwich, deserves a place in “ N. & Q.”:— 

“ Mr. Stuart Sankey, of the Inner Temple, has been 
appointed Recorder of Fordwich, in Kent. The borough 
is one of the three most ancient in the United Kingdom. 
Its charter was granted by King Edward the Confessor, 
subsequently confirmed by Henry II., Edward III., and 
Charles II., the consideration being that the town, as a 
member of Sandwich, one of the Cinque Ports, should 
furnish one ship of war and men when required. The 
tide flowed as far as Fordwich quay, and it is recorded 
that men-of-war used to be moored there. The juris- 
diction, as of yore, extends twelve miles down the river, 
as far on either side as a man standing in a boat in mid- 
river can throw a 7 lb. taper axe. The Guildhall is of 
the most ancient description. There is also a ducking 
chair for scolds, and two drums with the borough arms 
emblazoned upon them, which were beaten to summon 
the commonalty to see the immersion.” 

In the A.-S. Chronicle, Parker MS., a.v. 1031, 
where we have an account of King Cnut giving to 
Christ Church at Canterbury the haven at Sand- 
wich and all the dues arising therefrom, from 
either side of the haven, we find the same expres- 
sion taper ex used in describing the mode of 
defining the limits of jurisdiction. What is the 
meaning and what is the etymology of taper in 
this passage of the Chronicle? I cannot agree with 
Prof. Skeat, who in his Dict. (s.v.) says it means 
“ tapering,” and suggests a Celtic origin, It should 
be noted that tapar-dz is not of uncommon occur- 
rence in old Norse literature. The passage in the 
Chronicle refers to the gift of a Danish king. I 
think it likely that the expression taper ex came 
to us by the Baltic, and that taper is of Slavonic 
origin, being no other than the O.Slav. topor, an 
axe, a well-authenticated word still in use in 
Russia. A. L. Marnew. 

Oxford, 


A Cuamper tn AN Appey OFFERED 
ror Sate By Auction.—In the Worcester Herald 
of June 16 is an advertisement of the sale by 
auction, at the Swan Hotel, Tewkesbury, of the 
Great Abbey House, and lands and cottages ad- 
joining, at Tewkesbury, including the abbey gate- 
way, &c., on July 18 next ensuing. But what is 
rather curious is that one of the lots offered for 
sale is “a stone-built chamber with groined roof, 
situated on the south side of the west window of 
the Abbey Church.” 

This chamber is in fact a portion of the fabric 
of the church, but access to it is gained by an 
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exterior stone stair, which is connected with the 
Abbey House, where the abbots of Tewkesbury 
resided in the monastic times, and was possibly 
used by the abbots as an oratory or for some special 
eso Being thus accessible only from the 
garden of the Abbey House, it has been em- 
oyed by the inhabitants for various pu ; 
t it may be questionable by what right it is sold 
by auction, being really a portion of the church, 
though attached to the exterior. 
Now, it is stated in Bennett’s History of Tewkes- 
bury that 
“K Henry VIII. in the thirty-fourth of his 
of the 4831., and 
sold to the bailiffs, , and commonalty of the 
borough and town of Tewkesbury, the choir, aisles, 
chapels, vestry, steeple, bells, roof, slates, lead, stone, 
iron, timber, images, tombs, gravestones, glass, &c., and 
also the soil, ground, site, precinct, and circuit of the 
church, as well as the churchyard, and all other things 
appertaining to the church, which at the time of the 
ution belonged to the abbot and convent.” 


No reservation of this stone chamber appears to 
have been made to any one; and if it was, as is 
almost certain, in use for some purpose by the 
abbots of Tewkesbury, it would pass with what 
“ belonged to the abbot and convent.” Whether 
the continuous and undisturbed possession of this 
chamber, without interference from the church- 
wardens, would give a legal right to its disposal is 
for the committee connected with the restoration of 
the Abbey Church, only recently finished, to inquire 
about ; but it seems strange for any portion of an 
existing church to be put up for sale by auction. 

I can find no notice of this chamber with groined 
roof, which is placed within the exterior wall of 
the nave, on the south side of the west window of 
the church, in Bennett's detailed history of the 
abbey and town of Tewkesbury ; but the right of 
its sale should be seen into. 

Epwin Less, F.L.S, 

Woreester. 


“A BARREN RASCAL.” — Whenever I find 
startling false criticism on any writer fathered on 
Dr. Johnson, I know that it is some splenetic effu- 
sion vented by him in his talk. Johnson’s opinions 
of writers are to be collected from his works. He 
called Fielding a “ blockhead.” This was after 
dinner, in conversation with, amongst others, 
Erskine and Boswell. Feeling that“ blockhead” and 
Fielding could never go together, the doctor hastens 
to correct himself, and says, “I mean he is a barren 
rascal.” He then goes on to show that by the 
phrase he merely means that Fielding had described 
a limited class, consisting principally of low persons. 
His real opinion of Fielding oozes out naturally 
enough elsewhere. He tells us of the effect of 
Amelia on himself. He writes to Miss Burney 
praising her Evelina, “What a Holborn beau you 
have drawn! Harry Fielding could not have drawn 


a better character.” in, in his comparison 
between Fielding and Richardson he always allows 
Fielding merit, though he treats Richardson as the 
higher writer, having a deeper knowledge of the 
human heart. The life of Gray in the Lives of the 
Poets did not satisfy Gray’s admirers, but it isa 
very different picture of Gray from that which 
Johnson’s loose talk with Mrs. Thrale and Boswell 
one summer afternoon at Streatham presents, 


P. 
[See 6t 8, vii. 504.) 


American Reading (Pennsyl- 
vania) Times says that a number of white robins 
have made their appearance in the woods at the 
back of Earlville in Berkshire, and are looked — 
with superstitious dread. Perhaps some naturali 
or folk-lorist will further explain this matter. 

Wituiam E, A, Axoy, 

Fern Bank, Higher Broughton. 


Geverat Inpex To THE Six Serres or 
“N. & Q.”—In the preface to the General Index 
to the First Series the Editor said :— 

“At the end of every successive half- we have 
endeavoured to make these materials available by adding 
to every volume a copious Index. But Time soon 
unavailing the means we use to defeat his influence. A 
search through our separate Indexes has become a work 
of time and trouble; and therefore, when we determined 
to bring our First Series to a close with the Twelfth 
Volume, we at the same time resolved to make 
literary riches accumulated during the first six years of 
our existence permanently and easily available by the 
publication of a complete Index.” 

I am disposed to think that the same case can 
now be made out for a general index to the whole 
so soon as the current (sixth) series shall have 
been completed. “A search through our separate” 
general “indexes has become a work of time and 
trouble,” and I cannot but believe that a resolve 
“to make the literary riches accumulated during 
the first” thirty-six “years of our existence per- 
manently and easily available by the publication 
of a complete index ” would meet with the grateful 
appreciation of the literary world. Another reason, 
if one were needed, is that some of the series in- 
dexes are very rare and hard to be procured; 80 
much so that the first three of those indispensable 
volumes fetch from one to two pounds each. If 
my suggestion meet with acceptance, the work of 
making a general index might be begun forthwith, 
and be ready for issue very soon after the com- 
pletion of the current series, and simultaneously 
with the general index to it. 

J. Drxes 

29, Albert Hall Mansions, S.W, 


Erratum 1x tue Inpex To “N. & Q.,” Fimst 
Series.—An error in the indices to “N. & Q.” 
is a thing of such rare occurrence that I may 
be pardoned for noting one. Under the head of 


“Chatham, Earl of,” are mentioned some circum: 
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stances which refer not to his death at Hayes, but 

to the death of his son, the younger William Pitt 
who never became Lord Chatham), at Putney 

nae The mistake is a very pardonable one, 

and can be easily corrected in case of the index 

being reprin E, Watrorp, M.A. 
Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Tae Ports or THe Compass.—Accuracy in 
this matter is of vital importance in descriptions 
of places and movements, and yet instances, more 
or less conspicuous, of inaccuracy are not un- 
frequently found, even in works of travel and 

hy. The following quotations illustrate 
fhe point, viz. :— 

“The main chain of the Caucasus crosses obliquely 
from E.N.E. to W.S.W. the great isthmus which lies 
between the Black Sea and the Caspian, separating 
Europe from Asia.”—Gallenga’s Summer Tour in Russia, 


at Over the north-west portion of the African continent 
stretches an immense zone of earth formed by the Nile 
and fertilized it alone.”"—The Khedive’s Egypt, by 
E. de Leon, p. 360, A quotation from Mariette fiey. 
“In their ee Bulgarians’) seuth-eastward march 
from Asia.”—Turkey in Europe, by Lieut.-Col, James 
Baker, second edition, p. 21. 
A little more care would avoid such slips, which 
no doubt are easily explicable, but are none the 
less sadly misleading to readers. E. A. B. 


Exr-Locxs.—These, known to us more especially 
from the occurrence of the phrase in Romeo and 
Juliet (I. iv. 91-2), have, at all events since War- 
burton’s time, been supposed to denote the matted 
locks of plica polonica, The writer of a paper in 
the New Shakspere yf Transactions for 
1875, without reference to Warburton, takes the 
same view. But I would remark that, while a 
felting or inextricable interlacing of the hair—a 
result of neglect and want of cleanliness — was 
doubtless known in England (a state called by 
Dr. Copland “ false plica”), there is not, so far as I 
am aware, any recorded instance of the occurrence 
of the true plica polonica in England so early as 
Shakespeare's time. We sadly want Elizabethan 
English references to elf-locks. 

Br. 


Parnrers’ Parer.—Much has been said about 
MS. ink in “N. & Q.,” but I think publishers 
ought to have their attention called to the paper 
employed. I have two books which break away 
like egg-shells every time I open them, and the 

ce they present when closed is just as if 
k-beetles had been devouring the edges of the 
leaves, One of the books I refer to is the En- 
dia of Chronology, by Woodward and Cates 
(Longmans & Co.); the other is Stormonth’s Dic- 
tionary (Blackwood & Sons). I find the edges get 
& brownish yellow and become quite brittle. For 
8 long time I was puszled how to account for the 
broken leaves; but I soon found, on touching 


them, that they broke away as I state. These are 
the only two I have at present noticed. Some 
French paper becomes discoloured in a shocking 
manner, but this friable paper is a new evil, due, 
I suspect, to bleaching. I am certain that Messrs, 
Longman and Messrs. Blackwood are not aware 
of this, but I am quite willing to send them the 
books I refer to for inspection, and I am convinced 
they will deplore as much I do such a lamentable 
evil. E. Brewer. 


Sr. Georce’s Hatt, Liverroot,.—Mr. Loftie’s 
History of London is an interesting work, but it 
contains some strange mistakes, to a few of which 
attention has alre: been called in “N. & Q.” 
In vol. ii. p. 88, puhing of the National Gallery, 
Mr. Loftie says :— 

“Tt was unfortunate for Wilkins that he was chosen 
to design it. His powers as an architect were remark- 
able. His design for the University of London, in Gower 
Street, has been only partially carried out, but we can 
judge of him by St. George’s Hall, at Liverpool, one of 
the most beautiful modern buildings in Europe.” 

Mr. Wilkins had nothing to do with St. George’s 
Hall or any other building in erg The 
Hall was designed by Harvey Lonsdale Elmes, a 
young architect of great promise, who died before 
the completion of the building, which was carried 
out by the late Prof. Cockerell and opened in 
1854, long before which date, if I mistake not, 
Wilkins was deceased. J. A. Picroy, 

Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


Loxpon GARDENS FoR THE Poor.—The bene- 
volent intention of laying out as a garden for the 
r the disused burial-ground of the parish of 
t. Andrew, Holborn, brings to the surface the 
curious remark of John Timbs on this particular 
churchyard (Curiosities, p. 163). “ A strong pre- 
judice,” he observes, “formerly existed against 
new churchyards, and no person was interred here 
till the ground was broken (1715) for Robert 
Nelson, author of Fasts and Festivals, whose 
character for piety reconciled others to the spot ; 
people liked to be buried in company, and in good 
company.” Nancy Dawson, the celebrated horn- 
ipe dancer, lies here (“N. & Q.,” 6% S. iv. 205), 
Here also are buried the upright and amiable 
judge Sir John Richardson and Zachary Macaulay 
(1759-1838). Pratt. 


Oporonax.—This word should be opopanax, 
being derived from o7vos and ravaé. 
R. 8, Caarnock. 
Boulogne-sur-Mer, 


Cat.—“Try that wine; it’s from the cask 
where the black cat sat,” is an Hungarian expres- 
sion denoting that it is the best wine. Has it any 
connexion with “Old Tom” and the cat one so often 
sees in connexion with gin? W, Hy, Jonzs, 

Thornton Lodge, Goxhill, Hall, ; 
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Lerrer or Tuomas Moore.—The following 
short but characteristic letter of Thomas Moore 
may interest some readers of “ N, & Q.”:— 

April 1829, 

My pgan 81r,—Pray, forward the inclosed packet 
for me. It is to one of those poetesses that wear my 
heart out, not with love. Yours, &c., 


T. Moors. 
Thomas Davison, Esq. 
Daniet 


Queries. 

We must ndenta desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Anato-Saxon TRANSLATION OF THE 
Can any of your readers refer me to any work 
wherein it is proved that the Anglo-Saxon trans- 
lations of portions of the Bible are taken from the 
Vulgate? This is taken for granted by such great 
authorities as Westcott and Scrivener. It must, 
therefore, be presumed to be true. Yet other 
learned men have expressly stated that they are 
from the Vetus Itala, which, as most people know, 
was corrected by Jerome. Thus the late Prof. 
Bosworth, in his Gothic and Anglo-Saxon Gospels 

1874), has the following title: “Da Feower 
istes Bec on Engliscum gereorde: translated 
from the Vetus Italica,” &c.; and in p. xi of his 
preface he takes some pains to prove that the 
~ Anglo-Saxon was not from the Vulgate of Jerome, 
and that, in fact, it may be useful in ascertaining 
the readings of the oldest Latin version. 

The same view is taken in the well-known “ In- 
troductory Remarks” to the English Hezxapla, 
published by Bagster (p. 2). I can only conclude 
that this view has become antiquated, and that 
what Bosworth and others believed to be the 
Vetus Itala was some particular MS. of the Vul- 
gate. Dr. Davidson’s Text of the Old Testament 
Considered, &c., was published long before Bosworth 
and Waring’s book (1856), and he ascribes the 

lo-Saxon version of the Old Testament to the 
Vulgate, and does not mention the old Italic. The 
same view is, I think, taken in the Dictionary of 
the Bible (Dr. Smith). But it ought, I think, to 
have been clearly and decisively shown somewhere 
that the old Italic is not a source from which the 
Anglo-Saxon versions have been directly derived. 
Has this been done ? H. F. W. 

P.S.—I asked the question of Francis Procter, 
the learned author of the History of the Book of 
Common Prayer, and he replies, “I wish I could 
= off Bae question about the Latin (Vetus 

tala or Vulgate) from which the A.-S. version 
was made, deciding between Bosworth and 
Westcott, But I cannot enter upon it, and must 
take what is said by great clerks as ex cathedrd.” 


But there are many who would like to know the 
real facts; and no doubt some of those who read 
your publication can solve the difficulty. 


BeRKELEYS AND subject 
of the parentage of Robert Fitzharding havi 
been, apparently, of some interest to seve 
valuable contributors to “N. & Q.,” might it not 
be found equally interesting to discover who was 
the father of Roger de Berchelai, or Berkeley, who 
was the possessor of Dursley Castle and of a 
portion of the manors representing the Berkeley 
estates in Gloucestershire at the coming of the 
oe and therefore long before Berkeley 
Castle was built by Maurice Fitzharding? Roger 
de Berkeley was said to be a cousin of Edward, 
son to the Norman Queen Emma, who was sister of 
Robert, second Duke of Normandy, wife of 
Ethelred and of Canute, therefore mother of 
Edward the Confessor, and the indirect cause of 
the Norman Conquest. As yet I have been un- 
able to discover the degree of cousinship between 
Roger de Borchelai and Queen Emma, but it is 
most probable that his father was one of the Norman 
barons who came over in her train when she 
married a Saxon king. Roger had no son, anda 
daughter entered a nunnery. His manors and 
castles therefore descended to his nephew 
William, whose son Roger was despoiled of them 
by Henry IL, who afterwards restored part of 
the large estates to his children, on condition that 
they should make alliances with the Fitzhardings, 
upon whom they had been bestowed. The ques- 
tion arises, Who was the father of the first-named 
Roger and his brother Ralph? Barcray. 

Wickham Market. 


Macavtay on Keay.— 

“He (George Savile, Marquess of Halifax] left a 
natural son, Henry Carey, whose dramas once drew 
crowded audiences to the theatres, and some of whose 
ay and spirited verses still live in the memory of hun- 

reds of thousands, From Henry Carey descended that 
Edmund Kean who in our own time transformed him- 
self so marvellously into Shylock, Iago, and Othello,”— 
Macaulay's History of England, vol. viii, ch. xxi. 
What is Macaulay’s authority for the statement 
of Kean’s descent ? R. L 

Arundel Club, 


Megan's Row, Lamseta.—This narrow street (to 
which reference was made in ““N. & Q.,” ante, p. 
111),which contained many quaint houses, amongst 
them “Strawberry Hall,” runs from the Kenning- 
ton to the Westminster Road. A row of 
houses has been built in the street. I shall be 
glad to know who “ Mead” was, and if the place 
has any curious associations. I am told J. G. 
Pinwell, the artist, and a celebrated actor, Par- 


sons, lived there, J. F. B. 
(This , in a slightly different form, appeared in 
iil 149, without ealling forth any answer) 
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Fotvivs Acricota anp Leytit Puppina, — 
Iam asked to inquire (1) if any contributor to 
“N, & Q.” can supply a reference to a Latin 
authority for the fact that a statue was erected to 
a certain Fulvius Agricola for inventing lentil 
padding. It is so stated in a Dissertation on 
Dumpling, dated 1726, which contains also a 
quotation from an author represented by the 
abbreviate “ Mzb.”; the reference is to “ De Farto- 
phagis, lib. iii. c. 2.” (2) Can_any one identify 
“Meb.”? The use of certain Graeco-Latin words 
(ag. “energia”) indicates a date not earlier than 
the fourth century. The questions have been sub- 
mitted to two eminent Latin scholars in vain. 

R. H. Bosx. 


Heratpic.—I should be very grateful to any 
reader who would furnish me with the arms of 
any of the following eminent scholars of Bury St. 
Edmunds Grammar School, either direct or through 
the columns of “N. & Q.”: John Gauden (Bishop 
of Worcester, 1623) ; Archbishop Sancroft ; Lord 
Keeper Guildford ; Sir Thomas Hanmer (Speaker 
about 1700); John Warren (Bishop of Bangor) ; 
Chief Baron Reynolds ; Thomas Thurlow (Bishop of 
Durham) ; G. Pretyman Tomline (Bishop of Win- 
chester); R. Cumberland ; Baron Alderson ; John 


R. F. 

Bury St. Edmunds, 

[Burke, Gen. Arm., 1878, gives the following: Bp. 
Gauden (M. I., Worcester Cathedral), Az.,a chev. erm, 
between three leopards’ faces or, a border of the second. 
The Lord Keeper was second son of the fourth Lord 
North of Guilford ; arms in Peerage, s.v. “Guilford, Earl 
of.” For Sir Thos. Hanmer, Bp. Thurlow, see Peerage, 
9. ““Hanmer, Bart.,” and“ Thurlow, Lord.” Bp. Tomline, 
Gu., lion pass. between three mullets arg. 
Bp. Cumberland (M. I., Peterborough Cathedral), Arg., 
a chev. and in chief three wolves’ heads erased sa. } 


Airnetinc. — Allow me to uce 
this query by VY, 2" S, x. 3, which, so far as I 
has not yet been answered. The object is 

to find the date and place of Edgar Aitheling’s 
death and _ any other particulars of his 
latter years. I have searched Lingard, who gives 
few more items than Rapin, but loses sight of 
him at last. Iam interested in the history of St. 


with the old doorways reopened and properly re- 
fitted in oak, would have been more in eeping. I 
was told the Dunfermline newspaper had “come 

heavy” on the laird’s proceedings, and I 
the privilege of weed alse, (1) may 


ancestor was one of St. M t's suite; (2 
have the Senses te Seen 
F.S. A.Scot, 


Masuer: Masuipre.—Is there to be taken 
to be anyconnexion between masher and mashippe? 
In 8S. Gosson’s Apology of the School of Abuse, 
there is:— 

* And because his mashippe would seeme learned, he 
heyred him seruauntes with, great stifaedes, of which 
one bad Homer without booke, another Hesiod, and nine 
fidlers heads to make him an Index, of every one of 
them taking some seuerall names of his acquaintance 
too bee remembred.”--P, 74, Arber’s edition. 

Ep. 


Weppixe Custom.—What is the custom of an 
elder unmarried sister carrying a broom at the 
wedding of a younger one? A cousin of mine, 
now staying in Gloucestershire, was informed the 
other day by some people in the village that she 
would have to undergo that penalty for allowin 
her younger sister to get engaged and marri 
before her, Where else does it obtain? 

ALPHA. 


“Cowarp’s Corver.”—This epithet seems to 
be in use, not inaptly, for a pulpit. Is it new, or 
an old name revived ? H. Bosx. 


Ancient Corrins rounp 1x St. Marcarer’s, 
Wesrinster.—Some peculiar shaped ones were 
found a year or two ago. A description will oblige. 
I wish also to note that when one reads of such 
being found—woodenor lead ones, that is—the 
or form is never mentioned. It is generally thought 
they were not of the form now used; and, by the 
way, when did the present form come into — 


Replies. 


COL. ALEXANDER RIGBY. 
S. vii. 229, 517.) 

This prominent member of the Long Parliament 
belonged to the Rigby — of Wigan, Lanca- 
shire, descended from Adam Rigby, of that town, 
and Alice Middleton, of Leighton. He was son 
of Alexander, of Wigan and Middleton Hall, 

h, and Alice, daughter of Leonard As- 
shawe, of Shaw Hall, near Flixton, Lancashire ; 
not, as Foss says, the son of the Olerk of the Peace 
for Lancashire of that name, for the latter be- 


ling | longed to the Rigbys of Burgh, and was one of 


the patrons of Richard Brathwaite. The colonel, 
one of the most notable persons in Lancashire 
during the Civil War, was one of the active, 
daring, and versatile characters who were b t 
into notice at that crisis. He was lawyer, justice 
of peace, legislator, committee-man, colonel, judge 
of assize, and president of a colony. Notices 
of him will be found in the following volumes of 


| 
\- 
t 
ret’s family, and in connexion with the above 

I may note that in a visit lately to Dunfermline 

Iwas sorry to see the proprietor of the grounds 

immediately adjoining the abbey, that is, the 

laird of Pittencrieff, is demolishing the venerable | 

boundary wall and replacing it by an iron rai 

and gate with stone pillars. The object is to show 

the view of the beautiful glen below the palace; | 

but, to my mind at least, the old wall restored, and | 
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the Chetham Society : Heywood’s Moore Rental, 

viii-ix ; Ormerod’s Civil War Tracts, passim ; 

mont’s Discourse of the Warr, passim ; Har- 
land’s Lance. Lieutenancy, pp. 275-8; Dugdale’s 
Visitation, p. 145. Cf. also Foss’s Judges, iv. 
470; “N. & Q.,” 4™ 8, viii. 247; Whitaker's 
Richmondshire, ii. 438; Fishwick’s Hist. of Goos- 
nargh, pp. 140 seqqg.; the Reliquary, ix. 247; 
and the Palatine Note-Book, iii. 136 seqq. 

Rigby was connected with several families of 
consequence in the two counties of Lancaster 
and Chester. About 1619 he married Lucy, 
second daughter of Sir Urian Leigh, of Adlington, 
Cheshire ; and when that knight died in 1627 
the herald recorded at the funeral on July 6 that 
four children were the issue of the marriage, viz., 
Alexander, Urian, Edward, and Lucy ica Certif., 
Record Society, p. 126). Alexander (a lieutenant- 
colonel in the Civil War) was baptized at Prest- 
bury, Cheshire, Aug. 20, 1620 ; Drian was ba 
tized at Eccleston, where Adam Rigby, his a 
was beneficed, Feb. 2, 1621/2 ; and Edward was 
baptized at Preston, April 15, 1627. When Sir 
William Dugdale recorded the pedigree of the 
family at Preston, in September, 1664, he de- 
scribed Col. Rigby as an esquire of the body to 
King James; but perhaps in this case the Clerk 
of the Peace for Lancashire (before mentioned) is 
meant. 

A similar case of mistaken identity occurs on 
the _— of the editors of the Iter Lancastriense 
of Richard James, the librarian of Sir R. Cotton, 
and son of Dr. Thomas James of the Bodleian. 
Richard James, who wrote his poem about the 


eat describes his going from Speke, near 


“To Rigby of the Hut, where to our cheere 

We plenty had of claret, ale, and beer.” 
LI, 381-2, 
The Rev. Mr. Corser, the first editor of James’s 
poem, who is followed by Dr. Grosart, the last 
editor, was inclined to identify James’s hospitable 
entertainer with the subject of this note. But it 
seems certain that the latter, who was not a man 
in whom social qualities were very marked, could 
not be the person meant. The Rigby celebrated 
in the Iter was more properly Hugh Rigby “ of 
the Hutt,” so described in his inventory at Chester, 
dated 1642. He was of Lincoln’s Inn, younger 
brother of Alexander Rigby of Burgh, already 
named, and at the time of James’s visit was 
Recorder of Liverpool. 

Alexander Rigby came into public notice on the 
calling of the Short Parliament, when he was 
returned for Wigan, April, 1640, being styled an 
esquire “of Rigby in Amounderness.” His 
colleague was do Bridgeman, son of the 
wise same 
liament. 


igby was one of the most busy members of 
that boty, and he served on nearly all the import- 
ant committees. His reputation with his party 
was raised by his action in the debate, Deo. 21, 
1640, concerning the Lord Keeper Finch, who was 
chiefly obnoxious on account of the sup he 
had given to ship-money. A great ok ae 
Alexander Rigby made was twice printed. 
“Shall not some of them be hanged,” said he, 
“that have robbed us of all our propriety [pro- 
perty], and shear’d us at once of all our Sheep, 
and all we have away, and would have made us 
all indeed poor Belizarios—to have begged for 
Half-penies, when they would not have left us 
one peny that we could have called our own?” 
(Rushworth, iii. i. 129:) In 1642 Rigby was busy 
amongst his neighbours making arrangements 
for the defence of the county. peedily return- 
ing to his parliamentary duties, he gave unre- 
mitting attention to public business; and it is 
to be inferred from the important matters com- 
mitted to his care, as well as from the prominence 
given to his name, that he was one of the most 
trusted members of the House. He was, besides, 
a member of all the Lancashire committees. 
Before midsummer of 1643, “ Mr, Alexander 
Rigbie, of Preston, lawier, a Parliament man, 
came down into the Country egey. | with 
Commission from the Parliament to be Colon 
to raise Forces, to put the Hundreds of Layl 
and Amonderness into a posture of Warr, which 
he was diligent to do within a litle tyme......And 
before July Colonell Rigbie began to shew him- 
self to bee a Warrior.” His great exploit was the 
reduction of Thurland Castle, near Lancaster, held 
for the king by Sir John Girlington, and besi 
seven weeks. This feat of arms Rigby descri 
in a letter to Speaker Lenthall, and Whitelocke 
icularly notes that a lawyer was the hero of it. 
hen in cashire, Rigby interested himself in 
the appointment of ministers of the Independent 
sect to vacant benefices. Episcopalianism and 
Presbyterianism were alike distasteful to his views 
isgraceful charge was brought against him, w i 
it is to be feared is too true: “One Rigby, 4 
scoundrel of the very dregs of the parliament 
rebels, did at that time expose these venerable 
— [some of the heads of the University of 
ambridge] to sale, and would actually have sold 
them for slaves if any one would have bought 
them” (Life of Barwick, p. 42 ; Walker's Suffer- 
ings, i. 58; “N. & Q.,” 1" 8. ii. 253 ; Dugdale’s 
Short View, p. 577; Querela Cantab., p. 184) 
About this time Rigby acquired the right to an 
old patent for a large tract of country in Casco, 
now Portland, Maine, U.S.A.; and over this 
plantation, of which he became ident, he 
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to John Winthrop, Governor of Massachusetts, 
Nov. 7, 1643, thus complained :— 

“ As for Mr. Rigby, if he be so honest, good, & hope- 
full an instrument as report passeth on him, he hath 
good hap to light on two of the arrantest known knaves 
that ever trod on new English shore, to be his agents 
East and West, as Cleves & Morton; but I shall be 
jealous on him till I know him better, & hope others 
will take heed how they trust him who investeth such 
with power who have devoted themselves to the ruine 
of ag countrey as Morton hath.”— Winthrop Papers, 

Rigby’s reputation as a military commander 
was lost at Lathom House, the mansion of the 
Earl of Derby, which the loyal countess of that 
nobleman had secretly garrisoned, and heroically 
and successfully defended with three hundred 
soldiers, The siege lasted about eighteen weeks 
(Whitelocke, i. 175); and the Fairfaxes, Cols. 
Rigby, Ashton, Moore, Holcroft, Egerton, and 
others, took part in it. The undertaking was very 
costly, much ammunition was wasted, and the 
loss of life was large. An account of the siege is 
to be found in the Jowrnal published at 
Leeds in 1823, and in Seacome’s History of the 
House of Stanley. “To give him [Rigby] his due,” 
says the latter authority, “‘ though a rebel, he was 
neither wanting in care or diligence to distress the 
house, He denied a pass to three sick gentlemen 
to go out of the house, and would not suffer a mid- 
wife to go in to a gentlewoman in travail, nor a 
little milk for the support of young infants, but 
was every way severe and rude beyond the bar- 
barity of a Turkish general.” On April 25, 1644, 
4 furious summons was sent to Lady Derby, who, 
calling the “drum” into her presence, and tearing 
his message into pieces, threatened to hang him up at 
the gates, saying, “ Tell that insolent rebel, Rigby, 
he shall neither have person, goods, nor house !” 
The approach of Lord Derby and Prince Rupert 
in May broke up the siege, and the Parliamentary 
colonels dispersed, Rigby retreating to Bolton, 
and on the attack on that place he escaped into 
Yorkshire, 

_ After this disaster we lose sight of Rigby for a 
time, during which he, or his son, joined Sir 
Wm. Waller in the west, with Sir Wm. Brereton 
(Whitelocke, i, 268). We again meet with the 
colonel in London, where his former activity as a 
legislator was not forgotten. On July 12, 1644, 
the House of Commons referred it to the Com- 
mittee of Sequestrators of Middlesex, London, and 
Westminster to provide a convenient house for 
Col. Alexander Rigby and his family (Journals, 
iii. 559). Rigby’s devotion to the revolution in- 
duced the House of Commons, from March 25, 


1645, to allow him 4i. weekly for his maintenance; 
and about seventy other members received the 
same gratuity, on the ground that all had lost or 
been deprived of the benefit of their estates, or 
were in such want that they could not without 


supplies support themselves in the service of the 
House. The order, which was originally drawn 
up for the House by Rigby himself, was discharged 
on Aug. 20, 1646 (Journals, iv. 141, 161, 649). 
On Dec. 20, 1648, Col. Rigby signed the remon- 
strance against making a treaty with the king in 
the Isle of Wight (Walker's Indep., ii. 48). To 
prevent the treaty the king’s person was seized, 
and when it was decided to bring him to trial 
Cromwell nominated Col. Rigby as one of the 
judges. Much as Rigby hated the king, he declined 
to act. On May 29, 1649, he was named a com- 
missioner in the Act for draining the Great Level 
of the Fens (Scobell’s Acts, p. 38; Journals, vi, 
218). The Mystery of the Good Old Cause adds 
that he was governor of Boston (Walker’s Inde- 
pendency, i. 171). 

Amongst the legal promotions in 1649 Col. 
Rigby comes into notice. On June 1 the “ merits 
and deserts” of Mr. Serjeant Bradshaw were 
ordered to be considered by the House, It was 
next resolved that the House approved of Peter 
Warburton, Esq., to be one of the judges of the 
Court of Common Pleas, and of Alexander Rigby, 
Esq., to be one of the barons of the Court of the 
Exchequer. Writs were then ordered to be issued 
for calling Warburton and Rigby to the dignity 
and degree of a serjeant-at-law; and an Act was 
brought in for making the writs returnable imme- 
diately (Journals, vi. 222, 229; Whitelocke, iii. 43). 

Henceforth the guondam colonel is called Baron 
Rigby, and the remaining events of his life are 
connected with his judicial duties. He sat at some 
assizes in Lancashire and the northern counties. 
In August, 1650, he was at Chelmsford in Essex, 
where the assize sermon was preached before him 
on Luke xvi. 2. Soon afterwards he fell sick, and 
the assizes were adjourned, promise being made to 
come back and finish them there after the Croydon 
assizes were over. Rigby sat at the latter place, 
where his sickness so much increased, and where 
Judge Gates, his colleague, was also attacked in 
the like manner, as well as the High Sheriff of 
Surrey, that “all three were speedily conveyed 
away thence to London, where they all three died 
immediately after, even within a seven nights’ 
space or thereabout, of a most violent pestilential 
fever; and very many more of their clerks, officers, 
and attendants on the said assizes died also at the 
same time, as was generally and most credibly in- 
formed and reported.” This relation is taken from 
John Vicars’s Dagon Demolished, 4to. 1660; and 
ef. Faller’s Church Hist., iv. 402, ed.Oxon. The 
date of Rigby’s death was August 18, and Baron 
Gates died on the following day (Peck’s Desid. 
Curiosa, vol. ii, bk. xiv. p. 532, fol. ed.). Gates 
was interred at the Temple Church. Rigby’s re- 
mains are said to have lain in state at Ely Place, 
Holborn, and the interment took place at Preston, 
in Lancashire, on September 9, 
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An interesting account of the connexion of Col. 
Rigby and his son Edward with his American 
vince, named Lygonia, appeared in the Palatine 
ote-Book for August, 1883, from the pen of Dr. 
Charles E. Banks, of 18, Grand View Avenue, 
Somerville, Mass., U.S.A. Any further particulars 
of Rigby would be welcome to Dr. Banks or 


— Joun E. Barter. 
tford, Manchester. 


Many thanks to Srrix. The Sir Alexander 
Righy of whom I desire information was the 
grandson of John of Wigan and M.P. for Wigan, 
colonel in the Parliamentary army, baron of the 
Exchequer, and besieger of Lathom House. He 
left sons Alexander and Edward, the latter of 
whom succeeded to his father’s interests in Maine 
about 1650. The correspondence of Col. Alexander 
and his son Edward with their agents in New 

land would be of great value to me, as I am 
ering materials for Maine history, and I was 
ping to reach his descendants, who might 
possess these valuable documents belonging to 
their ancestor. 

I am greatly disappointed in getting no replies 
to my queries respecting George Cleeve, the founder 
of Po d, and still hope that some “ patient and 
— antiquary ” will pick up something for me 

may make him better known to posterity. 
James Baxter. 
Portland, Maine, U.S, 


Gaosts in Carnotic Countrizs (6% §, vii. 
242, 294 ; viii. 112).— What little experience of the 
subject I have had while collecting folk-lore in 
Italy and Spain = agrees with that of K. H. B, 
(the incognito of whose initials I am sorry that 
my memory fails to penetrate). There does seem 
to be much less familiarity with ghost superstitions 
(just as with witchcraft) in these than in our own 
or other Protestant countries. But I am unable 
to trace the fact to any special influence of Catho- 
licity. No doubt perfect Catholicity casteth out 
superstition; but most things are imperfect; and it 
is patent that not only other most egregious super- 
stitions are firmly clung to by ignorant Southern 
populations professing Catholicity,* but in Tirol, 


* I have had servants in Rome who seemed to have 
no idea what a haunting spirit could be who yet would 
come to me with a beaming face, and, fully possessed 
. | a most absurd superstition, say, “‘I am happy to be 

le to announce to you that something very lucky is 
shortly going to befall you, for I have just broken a valu- 
able piece of china.”’ I think also that treasure-stories, 
which are rife all over the south of Europe, are very little 
known among our own people. The observation quoted 
from a Roman on this subject (Folk-lore of Rome, p. 270) 
could not be emphasized too strongly. Dream supersti- 
tions, again, are equally common in the two countries, and 

tery, of which there are various established and 
printed codes in daily use, 


which is the most Catholic country in the world, 
ghosts are not uncommon. Again, many of the 
most highly educated Catholics in Northern 
countries are devoted to a belief in ghosts, and 
seem to think that the possibility of seeing them 
is almost an article of faith, while Italian 
Catholics of the same class are generally quite in- 
different to the subject. 

At one time I fancied that the discrepancy was 
governed by climate; not that,as K. H. B. facetiously 
puts it, the ghost liked coming back to Northern 
fogs, but that the Southerner had no temptation 
amid his bright atmosphere to gloomy apprehen- 
sions and fancies; that the peculiar beauty of the 
Italian and Spanish nights, “when the deep skies 
assume hues that have words,” gave no occasion 
to that fear of the dark which so many Northerners 
entertain—fear which peoples misty solitudes with 
apparitions. But, if I mistake not, haunting spirits 
are not unknown to India, and India, I suppose, 
has lustrous nights too. 

Some few ghost stories do, however, exist in 
Italy; but I will not repeat here the instances and 
local opinions I have already published in Folk- 
lore of Rome (pp. xii and 259-87). The only 
locally characteristic one I have met with (unless 
it be an instance I have given pp. 275-6) is the one 
with which Hare has made most people familiar, 
of the cardinal who is to be heard trailing his 
marble train over the marble floor of a certain 
palazzo. As one goes further north in Italy ghost 
stories seem to become less infrequent. My notes 
of the few I collected are not at the moment 
attainable; but I can remember the outline of one 
rather good, because told me in the greatest detai 
by the person whose experience it was,* and offer 
it in answer to K. H. B.’s challenge, though I am 
sorry that the note-book in which I wrote it down 
from her lips was stolen in a Naples Carneval. 

When she was a very young girl, she said, she 
had been devoted to San Pasquale; his feast she 
kept as if it had been one of the great ones, his 
image was always before her at her devotions, his 
invocation ever on her lips in every need. Her 
mother often said, “Why do you choose such s 
7 saint? He is not an a patron 

or a young girl”; but in the lightheartedness of her 

ioventii spensierata she continued to cultivate 

im all the same. “ Mark my words,” her mother 
would say, “he will bring you bad news some day.” 
But she persisted in never minding. 

This went on for some years; then at last one 
night, as she was saying her prayers, all of a sudden 
there stood San Pasquale before her, in mitre and 
cope, just as he looked in his picture. She did not 

* My landlady in a Tuscan town, the wife of one of 
the principal tradesmen, a person of ordinary education 
and more than ordinary intelligence, and who was most 
useful in beating up numerous Fits of antiquity and old 


local customs unperceived by the ordinary traveller. 
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feel at all frightened, as she had grown quite familiar 
with him. en he moved on and beckoned to her, 
and she seemed bound to follow him by a kind of 
fascination. He went before her till he came to 
her mother’s room; there he did something, I forget 
what, which impressed her as a token that her 
mother would die on the third day after. She was 
then in mortal terror, but said no word for fear 
that mentioning the prediction should induce its 
accomplishment. On the third day, however, her 
mother actually did die. “But how?” I asked; 
and with some persuasion I elicited that it was 
by suicide. Though she had some powerful reasons 
for the act, the girl herself had not anticipated 
anything of the sort. 

he most delightfully quaint invention for 
accounting for apparitions and ghost stories is to 
be found in Gaffarel’s Unheard-of Curiosities. He 
first tells the tale that if the ashes of certain plants, 
é.g., roses and nettles, are put in a glass and held 
over a lamp, they will rise up and resume their 
original form,— 
“Secret, dont on comprend, que, quoyque le corps 


meure, 
Les Formes font pourtant aux cendres leur demeure ”; 
and hence he proceeds to draw the conclusion that 
the ghosts of dead men, which, he says, are often 
seen to appear in churchyards, are natural effects, 
being only the forms of the bodies which are buried 
in those places, and not the souls of those men, nor 
any such like apparition caused by evil spirits. 
or my own part my bedroom for years was one 
(in Kent) where a lady was supposed to walk with 
her head under her arm. have occupied for 
months together (in Italy) a habitation of dispos- 
sessed Cistercians, and gone to post my letters at 
midnight across the cloister where the monks of 
old lay buried, and altogether have been in some 
of the finest situations for seeing ghosts, but never 
could succeed in meeting “ the ghost of” one. 
R. H. Busx. 


K. H. B. would seem to be of opinion that ghost- 
lore is in some sort an outcome of Protestantism. 
But surely a belief in ghosts prevailed throughout 
Europe before the Reformation took place. Malta 
is an island where more of the inner life of the 
Middle Ages survives than in most countries, and 
the inhabitants of which are well known for their 
staunch adherence to the ancient creed and cultus. 
But in Malta ghosts of the genuine type abound. 
One old street in Valletta, Strada Sant’ Orsola, is 
noted for the number of its haunted houses. Most 
of the readers of “ N. & Q.” who have been to Malta 
will remember on the steps of this quaint street an 
imposing house with a large entrance, over which, 
on a scroll, is the legend “Omnia Somnia,” and 
the date, I think, 1690. This inscription has 


Own, per may owed to record 
house liv 


it, In this ed a certain wealthy baglivo 


of the order of St. John, who retained an Arab 
slave captured in some knightly expedition. The 
slave had been baptized and was a devout Chris- 
tian, despising the luxury with which the some- 
what degenerate Hospitallers of the higher grades 
surrounded themselves. It was his habit, when 
dusting his master’s splendid apartments, to mur- 
mur the while, “Omnia somnia, omnia somnia.” 
The knight once overheard him, and asked what it 
was he kept repeating. “I think,” replied the 
slave, “ that all these luxuries in which you delight 
are mere worthless nothings, unreal as dreams ; 
therefore I say ‘Omnia somnia.’” The baglivo 
was struck with this notion, and had the Arab’s 
favourite motto carved in stone over his door. To 
this day the inmates of the house hear the words 
“Omnia somnia” softly uttered, as though in 
warning, through the vast rooms at candle-lighting. 


PoRTHMINSTER, 
Derreenalamane, co. Cork. 


Tae Rornaven [or Freetanp] Peerace (6 
S. vii. 89, 107, 153, 168, 198, 229, 290, 389, 470; 
viii. 27).—Mr. Rovnn’s compliments are so much 
in the nature of the traditional character of angelic 
visits that I accept them, when offered, with the 
greatest pleasure. But I must confess that the 
language of compliment has been very materially 
qualified by other language—the reverse of com- 
plimentary—as to which I desire to say as little as 
possible, 

But I must, in limine, decline having had any 
idea of “ bolstering up a pseudo-barony ” in writin 
to “N. & Q.” on some of the questions which h 
been raised in regard to the peerage of Ruthven 
of Freeland. A peerage me was sufficiently 
created and sufficiently extant for proofs of sitting 
under it to be of record, and which had other re- 
cognition in the Acts of the Parliament of Scotland 
down to 1693, is, for me at least, sufficiently 
created and sufficiently extant (unless proved to 
be extinct, which is not the case) to still a 
peerage in 1883, 

I am glad to accept Mr. Rovnn’s assurance that 
he did not intend to express any doubts as to the 
burning of the Place of Freeland, though his lan- 
guage certainly seemed to convey such doubts. 
Assuming the fact of the fire, I remain of opinion 
that the house so destroyed was of all places the 
most likely place of deposit of the patent. It is 
really a mere accident that other seventeenth cen- 
tury Scottish patents, as to the existence of which 
there has never been any doubt expressed, were not 
similarly lost tous. The Breadalbane patent—one 
which might be thought to call for particular 
from the very extensive and special powers gran 
therein—was not registered for years after it had 
passed. Just a little carelessness among servants, 
and we might have been told to-day that Breadal- 
bane was a “pseudo earldom.” I, of course, 
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simply suggest these points as cautions, and not 
because I consider that the case here supposed 
would justify such language. 

Sir George Mackenzie of Rosehaugh seemed 
to me at the time of writing, and seems to me 
still, an adequate authority, as an institutional 
writer, for the description of the parliamentary 
position of the Commissioners for the Shires in 
Scotland before the Union. It so happens that 
Sir George was also an heraldic text-writer of con- 
siderable note. I cited his words from his Insti- 
tutions of the Law of Scotland (Edinburgh, 1684), 
and his language is most formal and precise in his 
identification of the Commissioners for the Shires 
with the barons. I do not see that this identifica- 
tion is in any way contradictory to the representa- 
tion by the said Commissioners of the freeholders 
not barons as well as of the barons. 

I must decline altogether to argue from Ruthven 
of Freeland to Rutherford, or to any of the other 

rages mentioned by Mr. Rovunp. I did not 
introduce any of those cases, because I did not 
and do not hold them to be relevant. On the 
Rutherford peerage I have, indeed, expressed 
some portion of my views in an earlier series 
of “N. & Q.” But I see so little benefit to 
be derived from discussing these questions with 
a school which seems to assume that where any 
Scottish peerage case presents some apparent 
difficulties, the existence of such difficulties is 
to be ascribed to grave moral faults in the peers 
themselves—suppression and destruction of docu- 
ments, and the like—that I have no induce- 
ment to conclude my paper. With regard to the 
constitutional point to which I took exception, I 
may say that [ purposely abstained from intro- 
ducing the author of the expression cited, because 
Mr. Rounp appeared to me to indorse it, and I 
am irreconcilably at issue with the view embodied 
therein, The expression itself, I must take this 
opportunity of remarking, I considered, and still 
consider, to be in no sense a judicial utterance, 
therefore I do not feel that in differing from its 
author I am in any way setting myself up as a 
“ better authority.” On a constitutional question 
which I hold to be one of very grave importance, I 
am entitled at least, if not bound, to express my 
dissent from a view which appears to me to be out 
of harmony with the spirit of the Constitution. 
But, having recorded that dissent, I do not pro 
to follow up the point in the pages of “N. & Q.” 

I shall, however, I hope, not be overstepping 
due limits if I venture to remind Mr. Rounp that 
I am a good deal his senior as a student both of 
constitutional history and genealogy. 

More than twenty years have elapsed since I 
first summoned “N. & Q.” to my aid for the solu- 
tion of problems some of which yet await their 
full solution. I have frequently written, as many 
of us who contribute to these pages must write, 


in the midst of other demands upon my time 
far more imperative than correspondence with 
“N. & Q.,” and it is not safe for Mr. Rounp to 
assume either -—— or any other correspondent to 
be hors de combat for want of the appearance of 
a reply such as he may have thought likely to be 
forthcoming. And it is quite possible that others 
may, like myself, feel it a waste of power to 
carry on controversies which seem likely only to 
serve the opposite side as vehicles for the expres- 
sion of foregone conclusions, couched in language 
which is happily rare in the pages of “N. & Q.” 
My farewell words to Mr. Rounp in the present 
discussion shall be taken from the motto of one 
of his own queens, Mary of England, and they are 
words which every student of history and of genea- 
logy should lay to heart: “ Veritas temporis filia.” 
. H. E. 

New University Club, 8.W. 


Parsons, THE Comic Rosctvus (6% §, viii. 111). 
—Parsons lived at Bow Lane, Cheapside—in fact, 
was born there, his father being a builder in Bow 
Lane. He was christened William. Cunning- 
ham gives Bow Lane as his birthplace, but men- 
tions neither Frog Halil nor Parsons as of Lam- 
beth. Baker's Biog. Dramatica may, perhaps, 
furnish fuller particulars, but I am not able to 
refer at present. This famous Dogberry and the 
original Sir Fretful Plagiary died 1795. 

“ He ecience knew, knew manners, knew the age,” 
his epitaph says, and he now lies quietly in the 
churchyard of St. Margaret’s, Lee, Kent. There 
is a portrait of him in the Garrick Club collection 
by Vandergucht, as he appeared with Moody in 
The Committee, in which he played Varland. This 
has been engraved. There is also a small mezzo- 
tint by R. Laurie. An oval of him, by G. Harding, 
in the character of Alscrip, was engraved a 
J. Parker; and another oval, in profile, by 
Hayter, was engraved by J. Wright, 1792. There 
is also a further print of him playing with Bransby 
in Lethe, dated 1792, three years before his death, 

OC. A. Warp. 

[Further particulars concerning Parsons may be of 
interest. He died in February, 1795, at the age of = 
or thereabouts, having before his death suffered muc 
from asthma. He was very thin, and had a singularly 
mobile face. Colman the ‘Toungn, in his New Hay at 
the Old Market—subsequently known as Sylvester Dagger- 


P0Se | wood — with which, on the 9th of June, 1795, the 


Haymarket summer season commenced, introduces & 
dialogue between the Prompter (Waldron) and the Car- 
penter (Benson) :— 

“ Prompter. Poor Fellow! Poor Parsons! The old 
cause of our mirth is, now, the cause of our melancholy. 
He, who so often made us forget our cares, may wel 
claim a sigh to his memory. 

“ Carpenter, He was one of the comicalest fellows I 
ever see. 

“ Prompter. Aye, and one of the honestest, Master 

ter,” 


Gilliland, who speaks of the father as a carpenter, saye 
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he was educated at St, Paul’s School and apprenticed to 
a builder in Paternoster Row. Parsons appears to have 
made his first appearance at the Edinburgh Theatre in 
1758. His début in London, whither he was brought by 
Garrick, who recognized his merits, took place at Drury 
Lane in 1763, as Filch in The Beggars’ Opera, Mrs. 
Parsons appearing as Mrs. Peachum. There is no such 
character as Varland in The Committee. The réle Parsons 
assumed was that of Obediah to the Teague of Moody. 
It isin this character he appears in the Garrick Club 
picture. Sir Hugh Evans, Foresight, in Congreve’s Love 
for Love, and Crabtree were among his favourite cha- 
racters. In Lethe he played, at Drury Lane, in February, 
1789, Old Man. His more prominent associates were 
Bannister the Younger, R. Palmer, Moody, Baddeley, and 
Aikin, and for one occasion only, the first night of the 
performance, Feb. 16, Mrs. Siddons, who sang a song in 
character. Parsons wasa well informed man. He left 
a collection of pictures, including some by Wilson, which, 
after his death, was sold at Christie's. Galt, in his Lives 
of the Players, does not include him. Dr. Doran says, 
in his His Majesty's Servants, that Parsons was a Kentish 
man, Parsons is not mentioned in the Biographia 
Dramatica, which does not deal with actors unless they 
are also dramatists, Davies says of him, “Who can be 
ve when Parsons either looks or speaks?” Much 
urther information concerning him may be gleaned 
from Genest, The Thespian Dictionary, and other works 
of theatrical reference. } 


West Inpran (6" §S. vi. 223, 357; 
vii, 256).—With regard to “lunar influence,” 
there is a belief in Yorkshire that if the full moon 
shines upon a child when asleep the result will be 
injurious to the sleeper. There is a similar belief 
in Lancashire. Messrs. Harland and Wilkinson 
say, in Lancashire Legends (p. 238, ed. 1882) :— 

“ Very few mothers will suffer the full moon to shine 
in at the bedroom windows when their children have 
retired to rest; for the popular opinion is that her rays 
will cause the sleepers to lose their senses. Should 
children observe the moon looking into their rooms, they 
are taught to endeavour to avert her influence by re- 
peating the words :— 

*I see the moon; 
The moon sees me. 
God bless the priest 
That christened me.’” 

As to the moon’s effects upon vegetation, the 
Rey, T. F. Thiselton Dyer says in his, English 
Polk-lore, p. 42 :— 

“In some parts it is a prevalent belief that the growth 
of mushrooms is influenced by the changes of ihn pete, 
and in Essex the subjoined rule is often scrupulously 
adhered to :— 

‘ When the moon is at the full, 
Mushrooms you may freely pull ; 
But when the moon is on the wane, 
Wait ere you think to pluck again. 
In Devonshire apples ‘shrump up’ if picked when the 
moon is waning.” 


Cf. also p. 41. F. O. Binxseck Terry. 


Herratpic Vanes (6 vi. 409; vii. 154).— 
Surmounting the spire of St. Mildred, Bread 
Street, E.C., is a vane formed of a shield bearing 
&® chevron with some charges upon it, and what 


appears to be the badge of Ulster in chief, 


lengthened ——- by the letter M. The vanes 
at St. Lawrence Jewry and St. Peter-upon-Corn- 
hill are respectively a gridiron and a key, which 
are the badges of these saints.) W. A. Wetts. 


Wasuine §, vi. 189, 315, 349; 
vii. 157).—Such “ dollies” as that described by 
Mr. Hotuanp are, or were, common in North 
Lincolnshire. J. T. F. 

Bishop Hatfield's Hall, Durham. 


“ JomniIna THE MAJonITY” (6 §, vii. 136).— 
Carlyle, at the conclusion of his essay on Mirabean, 
writes: “This Mirabeau’s work, then, is done. 
He sleeps with the primeval giants. He has gone 
over to the majority : ‘ Abiit ad plures.’” 

O. H. I. G. 


Tae True Date or Easter (6™ §, vii. 204, 
251, 271, 478, 515).—Correspondents have not 
referred, I think, to a special work on this subject, 
which appeared not very long since :— 

“Some Observations respecting Eastertide: Suggest- 
ing and Advocating a Change in the Mode of Determin- 
ing the Paschal Limits. Addressed to all Members of 
the Holy Catholic Church, but cially to the Clerg 
and Laity of the Church of England, By the Rev. J. 
Newland Smith, M.A. London, Longmans,” Part I., 
1872; Part II., 1873, 

Ep. MarsHAtt. 


Dovste Caristran Names (6 §, vii. 119, 
172).—I find in a Catalogue of Oxford Graduats 
between 10th of Octob., 1659, and the 14th of July, 
1688, the following:—“ John James Gaches, Chr. 
Ch., M.A., June 28, 1665.” 

Constance RvssELt. 

Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


In the list of governors of the grammar school 
of High Barnet in 1599 occurs the name of Sir 
Thomas Pope Blount. Is an earlier example 
known to exist ? E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hampstead, N.W. 


Pronunciation or “Erruer,” “Neirner” 
(6% §, vi. 207, 351; vii. 137).—1. This correspon- 
dence seems incomplete without Dr, Johnson’s 
decision. When asked which vowel should be 
accentuated (whether it was néther or nither) the 
Doctor is said to have replied neither. 2. The 
Leeds oracle is not very far wrong, for Johnson, in 
his seventh edition, 1785, writes “ either (Scotch, 
auther).” RIcKarps. 


Mixes Corsert (6" §, viii. 108).—I am away 
from my books, but a few stray notes enable me 
to state that he was of a good Norfolk family, was 
M.P. for Yarmouth, a Master in Chancery, and 
chairman for scandalous ministers. He was tried on 
the 16th, and executed on the 19th of April, 1662. 
His quarters were set on the City gates, and his 
head upon London Bridge. He made a rather long 
speech previous to his execution, If Mr. Epwiw 
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Corsert will refer to The Genealogist’s Guide to 
Printed Pedigrees, by Geo. W. Marshall, LL.D., 
he will find, under the name of “ Corbet” or “ Cor- 
bett,” numerous references, from which, doubtless, 
he may gather much useful, and perhaps precise, 
information. He should also consult Clement 


Walker's History of Independency. 


Grorce Waite. 
Ashley House, Epsom, 


The regicide Miles Corbett was of Great Yar- 
mouth, and was executed April 19, 1662, and is 
noticed in The Winthrop Pa of the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society. e arms of Corbet, 
Or, a raven sable, are (or were) in the south window 
of the nave of Langley Church, co, Norfolk. 


C. 
Colchester. 


Vide . wy where, in addition to his 
execution, i id in a note to have been 
impeached with Col. John Jones and General 
Ludlow for treasonable practices in Ireland. 

J. R. Wopnams, 


ArmoriAt or Borper 
‘6 S, vi. 468 ; vii. 193, 255).—I like to acknow- 
when I am in the wrong, and own that on 
first reading “moons and stars so often charged 
in Border arms,” I looked at it from my point 
of view, and applied it to Northumberland bein 
a descendant of “ Northumbrian prickers rude an 
pra without seeing that it applied, of course, 
equally to Cumberland and over the Border. 

My note was sent off before I remembered that, 
as cue justly remarks, the Ogles are nearly the 
only family who bear crescents in their arms. 
Stars, again, are -_ borne by one family (on a 
chevron, three estoiles), which, no doubt, C*** 
knows well. By-the-by, in the Visitation of 
Northumberland, 1615, the colours of this coat 
are not given. 

I do not think that mullets and stars are as 
distinct in heraldry as they might be, stars 
(having wavy points) not being easily distinguished 
on old seals and on corroded or worn metal from 
mullets, when the latter are not pierced. The 
mullet, Cussans says, is “ generally borne pierced,” 
but I cannot say I find them so often pierced as 
not. For instance, take from the before-men- 
tioned Visitation of Northumberland, 1615, 
families bearing mullets — Ausley, Maddison, 
Draper (I can add Shaftoe, which family is not in 
oiroed isitation). Of these, only Draper bear them 

erced. 

Whilst on the subject of Northumbrian arms, 
does any one know when the Muschamps took 
this name? Muschampo, temp. Edward II. They 
bore an excellent example of canting — 

TRIX, 


Your=Lamuas (6" 8. vii. 507).—Durandus, 
in Rat, Div. Of., on the Feast of St, Peter ad 


Vincula, thus connects the Ist of August, Lammas 
Day, with the term Yule or Gule :— 

“ Quirenus, a tribune, having a daughter that had a 
disease in her throat, went to Alexander, then Pope, the 
sixth in succession from St, Peter, and desired of him 
that he might borrow or see the chains of St. Peter 
with which he was bound at the command of Nero; and 
that on obtaining his request his daughter kissed the 
chains and was healed, upon which Quirenus with his 
family was baptized : so that the day, which before was 
only called the Calends of August, was termed indif- 
ferently upon this occasion, either from the instrument 
that wrought the miracle, ‘St. Peter's Day ad vincula, 
or, from the part of the body whereon the miracle was 
wrought, namely, the throat, ‘the Gule of August,’” 

I have not Durandus by me to verify the extract, 
which is borrowed from Brady, Clavis 
the abridged edition. Ep. MarsHatu, 


Tue Hatsnam Famity (5" vii. 407; viii. 
13, 239, 435; ix. 76, 275; xi. 315; 6" S. iii, 316, 
437).—My attention has just been drawn to Her- 
MENTRUDE’S note on the subject of Ralph de 
Percy’s marriage with Philippa de ey If 
she refers back to my first note on the ily, 
5% §. vii. 407, she will see that I never deni 
the possibility of such a marriage having taken 

lace. The Pat, Roll, 12 Hen. VI, - ape 

owever, appears to me to prove nothing 
yond what was already known. [I still think 
that Philippa was intended by her custodian, 
Henry, first Earl of Northumberland, the father 
of Ralph, to be the latter’s wife, and that she 
rebelled and chose John Halsham, and when she 
married him was probably under age and assumed 
the name of Michel, hence the question as to the 
legitimacy of her children, In 1395 her heir was 
John Halsham, aged ten, so he must have been 
born in 1385. Syrw. 


Buneay (6" §. viii. 74). — a British 
origin may not be inappropriate to even a Suffolk 
town. Bun, sf. a woman, a maiden ; cae, sm, an 
enclosure, a hedge, a field, a wreath, a garland, an 
enclosed field. The maiden’s field is much more 
probable than “the ga of some noted tree-stump.” 
At Shrewsbury a place is now called the Gay, of 
which the adewediotapt parent is cae, In Cal. 
Rot, Pat., 22° Regis Edwardi Primi, we have, 
* Quod rus le Bigod Comes Norff’ et Mares- 
callus Angl’ possit Kernellare mansum suum de 
Bungey,” and “3° Regis Edw. Secundi, Inhibitio 
torneamenti apud Bungey.” In the Tazatio, p. 118, 
it is spelt oe ; on p. 126, in margin, “ Bung. 
S’ci Thome et Trinitatis.” In the Inquwis. Post 
Mortem it is Bungey and Bungeye. The ortho- 
graphy has not much changed. BotLEav, 


Otp Enotisn Mortar §, vii. 288; viii. 
15).—Smithie coine is not the ashes from the 
smithy fire, as Mr. Horianp su but the 
scales cast forth from hot iron by the smith’s 
bammer. These scales in Yorkshire are called 


| 
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amithycoom, or smithycum. Coom or cum is a 
term applied likewise to other kinds of dust or 
as saweoom, sawdust ; maltcoom, or maut- 
cum, the offshoots from barley in malting; cart- 
coom, the black matter that gathers at the naves 
of wheels. Bailey, in his Dictionary, gives us, 
“ Coom, soot which gathers over the mouth of an 
oven.” In Scotland, and in the northern counties 
of England, coom or cum is a name generally 
given to soot or coal dust. Coom and coine are 
probably corrupt forms of the A.-S. cwnd, an adj. 
termination denoting kind, sort, nature, origin, or 
likeness of a thing, as eorthcund, heofoncund, &c. 
As cement in ironwork, smithycoom, and also iron 
filings, moistened with some acid, are in common 
use. Ozmonp. 


DevorionaL AND OTHER Processions (6" §. 
vi. 221, 352, 529).—I received recently a very 
cordial invitation to visit Mons, the capital of 
Hainault, and to assist as a spectator at the re- 
markable annual procession which takes place 
there on Trinity Sunday. Prevented by duties at 
home, I received an interesting account of it 
from an eye-witness. It was founded in memory 
of the deliverance of the town from the ravages of 
the Black Death. During the prevalence of that 
terrible pestilence, on Oct. 7, 1349, the clergy and 
the inhabitants went in procession, carrying the 
relics of their patron, Ste. Waudru, from the church 
through the town. The plague being stayed, the 
procession was made annual, and transferred in 
1352 to the first Sunday after Pentecost. Except 
during the French Revolution the custom has been 
continued, with some important changes, to the 
present day. It is now partly a religious festival 
and partly a joyful anniversary. The chief feature 
is the gilded car, on which the ancient and curious 
chest containing the relics of Ste. Waudru is drawn 
by brewers’ horses through the town. The car is of 
the age of Louis Quatorze, although it has fre- 
quently been repaired and redecorated. The pro- 
cession starts about 10.30 from the beautiful 
collegiate church of Ste. Waudru, after a grand 
mass, and attended by all the clergy and choirs in 

town, At the head of the procession march 
the children of the different hospices and orphan- 
ages, and then deputies from each parish, carrying 

ers and images. A band of music follows, 
and then the char d'or, drawn by six of the finest 

ers’ horses, mounted by lads in the costume of 
the last century. The clergy of the chief church 
follow, with the dean holding in his hand “ V’an- 
tique croix abbatiale du chapitre noble de Mons.” 
The cortdge ends with the sapeurs-pompiers, who 
have charge of the procession, which, after travers- 
— whole town, returns to the church, where 
a Te Deum is sung. 

There is s supplementary cortdge of St. George 
and the Dragon, followed by the combat, called 


the lumegon, between the saint and his enemy, of 


ancient origin. This is enacted in the Grande 
Place, before the site of the chapel of St. George, 
th 
us, although the procession retains many 

its ancient features, it only faintly recalls the 
splendour of the old times, when the now sup- 

ressed college of noble ladies, the canonesses of 
Rte. Waudru, had charge of it, and the nobles and 
burgesses of Hainault vied with each other to give 
éclat to the féte. 

In the brochure which has been sent to me, 
tracing the history of this curious procession, I 
find the following note, which is worth preserving : 

“ Le saint sacrament n'est point porté a la procession, 
ce qui en prouve l’ancienneté. En effet, avant le XVI™ 
siécle, on ne portait pas l'eucharistie dans les processions 
qui se faisaient en de léglise.”” 


J. MasKe.t. 
Emanuel Hospital, 


Tue Titte or (6% §, viii. 
107).—The following is from M. Bouillet’s Dic- 
tionnaire des Sciences, &c., p. 1072 :— 

“ Dans le moyen Age, il [i.¢., the title Monseigneur ] 
se donnait A tout chevalier; on le donnait aussi a tous 
les saints, en les invoquant.* Jusqu’en 1789 il fut 
accordé en France a un trés-grand nombre de personnes, 

»rinces du sang, princes de |’église, hauts fonctionnairés. 
[Assemblée Constituante l’abolit ; mais il reparut sous 
l’Empire et sous la Restauration, I) était alors donné 
aux ministres. Aprés 1830 cette qualification n’a plus 
guére été donnée qu’aux princes du sang, aux évéques, 
archevéques, et cardinaux.” 
Of course it will be remembered that Louis XTV. 
limited the title to Louis his son, as Philippe, Duc 
d'Orléans, the king’s brother, was Monsieur and 
his wife Madame (without any proper name being 
appended). Monsieur (without a proper name) 
was the title of the king’s brother in the sixteenth 
century, if not earlier. E. Copaam Brewer. 


Your correspondent will find in St. Simon’s 
Mémoires much information as to this title when 
applied properly to French prelates, who might 
also be great feudatories possessing seigneurves. 
He treats of this matter at the close of the reign of 
Louis XIV. I am sorry I am unable to give a 
more exact reference, Such prelates were “ pairs 
de France.” 8. L. p. 


A Portrait or I. (6" vi. 430; 
vii. 135).—The portrait from which the engraving 
was taken is at All Souls’ College, Oxford : half 
length, seated, high black hat, ribbon and badge, 
K.G. On the back is written: “ K. Charles the 
first as he satt at his tryall in Westminster Hall, 
1648. An original. G. ©.” This picture was 
exhibited at Kensington, 1866. About fifty or 
sixty years ago a portrait similar to the above was 


* This may be the vocatif, but it is very doubtful, ug 
the phrase would be “ Plaise 4 Monseigneur,” Ko, 
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at Eastwell Park (then the property of Finch 
Hatton, Esq.), with the following inscription, 
written by the painter, on the background :— 
“Edw, Bower, Att Temple barr, fecit 1648.” The 
one at Belvoir,Castle has the same inscription. 
Ricnarp T. Smarr. 


A Corr at Conrinmation vi. 48, 175; 
vii, 278).—The following passage illustrates the 
custom :— 

“He doth confirme the children yong, without ex- 


amuining, 
Or tryall of their fayth, or of their woonted handling. 
He — that the holy ghost may be receyude, and 


At that ie, well of good as 

Not putting difference betwixt Christes Legates truly 
sen 

And ween Simon, damned for his mischieuous in- 


nt. 
With Creame their foreheads doth he mark, the people 
laughing there, 
And those whome thus he marked hath he striketh on 
eke Po ish Ki lyshed b be 
‘opi: ingdome, Englyshed by Barna 
Googe, 1570 (p, 34, reprint 1880). 


F. C. Binxpecx Terry, 


Vireata vii. 348; viii. 54)—Philip 
Hore, in his Explanation of Ancient Terms, &c., 
says it is supposed to be the same as the yardland, 
¢.¢, from twenty to thirty acres, but it differed at 
different periods. Dr. Nash states that in the 
time of Henry V. it was fifteen, twenty-four, and 
thirty acres; and Randle Holme says generally 
twenty, though sometimes twenty-four and thirty. 
White Kennett says, in his Glossary, that the 
Wimbledon virgate was fifteen acres, on the autho- 
rity of — but in 24 Henry III. two vir- 
gates in Chesterton contained ninety acres. 


C, A. Warp. 
Haverstoek Hill, N.W. 


Corours 1x tHe Army (6 §. vii. 286, 351, 
429, 497).—Mr. Rounp adds many to the number 
of coloured regiments already named, which I have 
been glad to add to my notes ; and with regard to 
the latter part of his communication, the question 
whether the buff coats or armour were worn over 
the coloured coats in the new model army, and 
also whether scarves were generally worn, or only 
with buff coats, perhaps Planché’s ‘Sr. of 
Costume may give a little information. I think 
that from what is said only armour was worn over 
the coloured coats, never the buff jacket; when 
this is mentioned it is always put “to be worn 
under the armour,” pli back and breast 
piece ; when these latter were discarded the buff 
coat was worn with only a gorget and open head. 
piece. The dragoons had a “ buff coat with deep 
skirts and an open head-piece with cheeks ”; they 
were not so w equipped, as 8 rule, as the rest of 


the cavalry, byt in Mulitary Instruction for the 


Cavalrie, published at Cambridge in 1 direo- 
tions are given that the i ay 
and curassier” are each to wear armour besides the 
buff coat underneath ; the “curassier” is further 
directed to wear a scarf, which was the only sign 
of company at this time, “ the buff coat and cuirags 
presenting no distinguishing colours.” There seems 
to be reason to suppose that scarves were used 
whether the coats were coloured or not, and that 
the commanding officer changed the colour if he 
pleased. In the Fairfax Correspondence it is said 
that “ blue was the colour selected as a badge by 
the Royalists.” In The Civil Wars in Hampshire 
(Rev. G. N. Godwin) it is mentioned that the 
Royalist officers wore red scarves, whilst Col, 
Robert Lilburne, writing to Cromwell from 
Preston, August, 1651, just after the engagement 
there, says: “The enemy’s word was ‘ Jesus’ and 
their signal a white about the arm ; our word was 
* Providence’ and our signal the green.” Planché 
- also, “Scarleé had long been the prevailing 
colour of the clothing of the royal troops in Eng- 
land, and was retained by Cromwell, but his per- 
sonal guard of halberdiers were clad in grey coats 
welted with black” (Whitlock’s Perfect Politician), 
In the Stuart Lieutenancy in Lancashire (Chetham 
Society) are many particulars as to the clothing of 
troops, cost of arms and armour, &. 
B. F. 


Bezoar Srones §. vi. 338).—In answer 
to the query on this subject I contribute the fol- 
lowing extract :— 


“ A friend of mine, an intelligent surgeon, on his re- 
turn to Chile from Mendoza, over the Cordillera, brought 
a number of rounded stones he had collected about the 
springs of the Inca's bridge, as well as at some distance 
from them; these he supposed were Bezoar stones, 
voided by theg , that frequently come down from 
the mountains to drink the mineral water, which, he 
conjectured, must act upon them as an emetic. He 
therefore drank some of the water, which produced those 
effects on him. The fact appears confirmed by the cir- 
cumstance of these stones having been nowhere else dis- 
covered in the Cordillera except at this place, and that 
it is known only to a few native arrieros, who have kept 
the secret to profit by the sale of the calculi, which they 
carry to Mendoza and Aconcagua. These stones are 
sought after by many, who believe that, having been 
placed upon the sacred altar, they become of 
wonderful curative powers, in which respect they re- 
semble the famed Bezoar stones of the East, which, even 
to the present day, are highly prized for their alexi- 

harmic virtues, The calculi my friend brought with 

im varied in size from that of a cherry to a ball of two 
inches in diameter; externally they were somewhat 
globular, slightly flattened or compressed in places, of 
an ochreous colour, having a smooth and very fine 
grained surface, and soft enough to be scratched withs 
knife; internally they appeared composed of distinct 
laminar concretions, which are very difficult to separate. 
I sawed one through the middle ; its section was s 
to other Bezoar stones I remember to have seen ; like 
them the concretions appear formed upon a b 
nucleus of extraneous matter ; the first lamellz are thin 
and scaly, the others increase in thickness as they attein 
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a larger diameter; they are, too, of various colours, so 
that the section of the stone presents an onyx-like con- 
figuration, the concentric shades being of various inter- 
mediate tints, between white and ochreous brown: some 
of the layers are compact and of a crystalline texture, 
while others are dull and porous. The calculi are com- 
posed apparently of carbonated lime, for they strongly 
effervesce in dilute common sulphuric acid, and I regret 
having no other acid at hand for a more minute exami- 
pation. Their specific gravity is 2°47." —Travels in Chile 
and La Plata, vol, i, p. 310, by John Miers, 2 vols. 8vo., 

Fraxk Fowke. 
24, Victoria Grove, Chelsea. 


A Dorsetsuire Vocanciary (6% vii. 366 ; 
viii. 45)—When a curate in Dorsetshire, nearly 
thirty — ago, I kept a list of such words 
spoken by the peasantry as were to me, fresh from 
another part of England, strange and peculiar. 
Some of these are identical with those given 
already ; others, no doubt, may be found in the 
poetical works of Mr. Barnes. Omitting those 
already given, perhaps the following are worth 


preserving :— 


Crowner, coroner. 

Chetten, to kitten. 

To empt, to empty. 

Gert, for great. 

Ginning, the beginning. 

Leary, faint and bungry. 

Wink, a winch, or the handle of a grindstone. 

Plain, poorly. 

Hummick, sweat, 

ippy, hungry. 

Puggy-nosed, big-nosed. 

Teery, weak and slender. 

Tilty, hasty in temper, 

Vurzen, furze. 

Slummucking, untidy. 

Sweale, to scorch. 

Sprack, lively, 

Of phrases I kept record of the following :— 

To with, as, “I doan’t w 20 
wae » a8, t wish my zon to marry 

Jee, to agree, as, “My doughter doan’t jee with her 
man” (i.¢., her husband). 

An understanding (i.¢., a aoe) mee which was ap- 
Propriate as applied specially to an intelligent shoemaker 
who was also a “ bird doctor.” 

“ Doan'tee be in a flummocks,” i.¢., in a hurry. 

All, in the sense of quite, as, “It’s all two o'clock.” 

rom a (now departed ayed ol 
aml elk ) decayed old cross at the 


Then, in the times to which I refer, the plural en 
was more common than I suspect it is now, since 
the schoolmaster’s advent, and I heard daily of 
horsen, housen, fielden, as well as oven and chicken 
(never chickens). The difficulty of understanding 
the plural in ¢ led to such clumsy attempts as 
posteses and seses, and in parish churches, at 
the recitation of the Athanasian Creed, even “two 
Holy Ghosteses,” 


The dissyllabic forms, as mentioned 6” 8, vii. 
107, 397, were also common, as vedst, for feast ; 
viér, for fire ; leak, for leak ; ellum, for elm, &c. 

MasKELL. 


Emanuel Hospital, 8,W. 


Sotomon’s vii. 268; viii. 33).— 
Richardson, in his Persian and Arabic Dictionary, 
says that it was two triangles interlaced. But the 
Talmudists say that this character was inscribed 
on the foundation stone of the temple. In Pal- 
mer’s Qurdn, ii. 178, it is said the devil Sakhar 
got possession of the ring of Solomon, which he 
had entrusted to the concubine Amfnah. The 
whole of his power lay in the ring, which was en- 
graved with the holy name, and for forty days 
Solomon wandered unrecognized. Then Sakhar 
flew away and threw the signet into the sea ; but 
the fish that swallowed it was brought to Solomon 
when caught, who by this was enabled to recover 
his kingdom. It would be interesting to bring 
together all the instances of stories in which a fish, 
as here, plays the part of restorer of things lost in 
Eastern Gaelic and European fable. The tribute- 
money in the Gospel found in the fish that was 
caught is another form of the same idea. 

A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill, N.W, 


There is earlier authority than is mentioned 
u.s., if not exactly for the ring, yet for the assign- 
ment of magical power to Solomon. Josephus 
writes :— 

‘* He obtained also the knowledge of the art of magic, 
for the profit and health of men, and the exorcising and 
casting out of devils; for he devised certain incantations 
whereby the diseased are cured, and left the method of 
conjuration in writing, whereby the devils are enchanted 
ee viii, 2, p. 201, trans, Lond., 


Ep. MARSHALL, 


Artet’s Sona, “ WHERE THE BEE sucks” (6% 
S. vii. 487)—In Knight’s Pictorial Edition of 
Shakspere (vol. ii. p. 449) is given an exhaustive 
note on the several readings, and reasons are 
assigned for adopting the subjoined punctuation, 
of this song :— 

“ Where the bee sucks, there suck I ; 
In a cowslip’s bell I lie: 
There I couch when owls do cry 
On the bat’s back. I do fly 
After summer merrily.” P. 450. 
Wittram Pratt, 
Callis Court, St. Peter’s, Isle of Thanet. 


AppLe-TREE Foix-tore (6™ vii. 447, 496). 
—The couplet quoted by Mr. Prarr appears in 
Ray’s Proverbs somewhat differently :— 


“Tf you would fruit have, 
You must bring the leaf to the grave.” 


Ray adds :— 
© That is, you must transplant your trees just about 


Aiggs, for eggs. 
Car’, to carry. 
| 
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the fall of the leaf, neither sooner nor much later: not 
sooner, b of the ion of the sap; not later, that 
they may have time to take root before the deep frosts,” 


F, OC. Brrxseck Terry. 


Tae Oavsat “ Do” iv. 408; v. 53, 179; 
vi. 117, 295).—Here is an earlier instance, which 
occurs in the second of the “ War Poems ” (1346- 
1352) of Laurence Minot—that on Nevil’s cross : 

“ The flowers are now fallen 
That fierce were and fell, 
A Boar with his bataille 
Has done them to dwell.” 
The meaning is, “caused them to be as if dead.” 
Prof. Morley’s note in explanation of dwell, in his 
Library of English Literature (vol. i. p. 33), says: 

“ Dwala, in old Swedish, was a state of life resembling 
death, as of the flies in cold weather. The root of the 
word is in all Gothic languages. In old German, twelan 
was to be torpid. Dualm is still Scottish for swoon.” 
In the first poem, on the siege of Calais, I read 
(I. 95-6) :-— 

* All on this wise was Calais won ; 
God save them that it so gat wan,” 


ALPHA. 


Tae vii. 407),—In the Memoirs 
of Percival Stockdale the following occurs, and 
may interest K. H. B. Stockdale’s father lay 
dying, and during one night of his illness the 
nurse, ® Mrs, Sprody, went to the press-bed in 
which he lay to see how he did. She found him 
gently sleeping, 

* but she was struck with an astonishing sight ; with a 
pure and luminous glory at the head of his bed : it shone 
steadily; and she surveyed it intensely for several 
minutes; undoubtedly with surprise ; but as she often 
declared to me without any fear. After having sur- 
veyed this unaccountable lustre for a while, she calmly 
examined every part of the room to see if such unusual 
light could from any part be admitted. She was con- 
vinced of the impossibility of the supposition ; returned 
and viewed it again. After she had beheld it uninter- 
ruptedly, the second time, for about five minutes it dis- 
appeared; and was succeeded by the darkness with which 
e head of the bed had been before shaded.” ST 


Tue Currew Norrs anv Sovurtn (6" v. 347; 
vi. 13, 177, 318; vii. 138, 158),—The curfew is 
still rung here, from Michaelmas to Lady Day, at 
eight o’clock in the evening. J. R. W. 

rackley. 

On what ground is it stated that Alfred the 
Great pont a horn to Ripon ? J.T. F. 

Bp. Hatfield Hall, Durham, 


Sir Ropert Watrote (6 §. vi. 426 ; vii. 177). 
—I find the following extract, which I made some 


‘years since from the parliamentary debates con- 
" tained in a weekly periodical called The Bee, pub- 


lished in 1733-34, edited by Eustace Budgell. 
As well as I remember, it ended with the eighth 
volume, in consequence of a newly imposed news- 


paper stamp: “It is an old Maxim, that every 


Man has his Price, if you can but come up to it” 
(Sir W—m W—n, speech, Bee, vol. viii. p. 97 
This seems to exonerate Sir Robert Walpole from 
the authorship on two grounds: first, that it was 
“an old maxim”; second, enounced by Sir Wil- 
liam Wyndham, and not Sir Robert Walpole. 
Taomas KErsLake, 


Batiyracoine (6@ §. vi. 428 ; vii. 156 ; viii, 
58).—This word, I believe, in one form or other, is 

tty generally used all over England. The Rey, 
W. Barnes, in his Dorset Dialect (Phil. Soc., 1863), 
has, “ Ballywrag, or Ballawrag [N.C. bullirag; 
Heref. bellrag; A.-S. bealu, evil, and wrégan, to 
accuse f], to scold or accuse in scurrilous language,” 
This quotation may prove of interest to your corre- 
spondent at the first reference. To rag a person 
is a phrase I have several times heard in the North 
of England. F. C. Brrxpeck Terry. 


In Brockett’s Glossary of North-Country Words 
the word ballerag, or bullerag, is given as mean- 
ing “to banter in a contemptuous way,” and the 
author continues thus: “The Crav. Gloss. has 
bullokin, imperious. Query, if it be not a verb 
formed from bully-rook, a word which is used b 
Otway in his epilogue to Alcibiades, and whic 
Steevens calls a compound title, taken from the 
rooks at chess.” Rosert M. Tavurcoop, 


Woopen wALts” §, viii. 91).—Of course 
the phrase occurs earlier than 1659, because it 
must occur in North’s translation of Plutarch’s 
Lives, 1579, and in Stocker, which I think was 
before that. The passage occurs in the life of 
Themistocles. It is a Greek phrase, of course as 
old as the time of Themistocles. Langhorne 
translates: “ Moreover, by way of explaining to 
the people an oracle then received, he told them 
that by ‘wooden walls’ there could not possibly 
be anything meaned but ships”; and Wrangham, 
the editorof Langhorne, adds that Themistocles, more 
suo, had evidently suggested this to the Pythoness. 
To which I say, Query! ©. A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill, N.W. 


Rererence Waytev (6% §, viii. 108).—I 
think your correspondent CaLcuTrensis must 
have in mind my contribution respecting Hone, 
the editor of The Every-Day Book, which appears 
in 6% ii, 31. Georce Wuits. 

Ashley House, Epsom. 


“Tr Is BETTER TO WEAR OUT THAN TO RUST 
our” (6" §. vi. 328, 495; vii. 77).—Shortly 
before his death in 1770, George Whitefield said, 
“T had rather wear out than rust out ” (Southey'’s 
Life of Wesley, 1858, ii. 170). Ww. Cc. B. 

Arvunpet, Arun (6 viii. 67).—This name 
seems to be Celtic—see the word “Aeron” in Dr. 
Pughe’s Welsh Dictionary—the dell or the dale of 
the river Aeron, It gives name to the smi 
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town of Aberayron in Cardiganshire, and Little 
Hampton town, at the embouchure of the Arun, 
might be so called. R. & —. 


Arun is from Celtic yr-on, for yr-avon, the 
river; or, perhaps, rather from rhyn, ryn, ran, 
ren, & channel, river ; whence also the Rhein or 
Rhine, name of more than one European river. 

R. 8, Caarnock. 

Boulogne-sur-Mer, 


A Sonnet on Macreavy sy Cuas, Lame (6% 
§. vii. 504).—Is not this written by Charles Lloyd 
himself rather than by Charles Lamb? It does 
not appear to me to be in Lamb’s style at all. A 
comparison with Lloyd’s other sonnet might pos- 
sibly determine the point. C. A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill, 


Appreviations (6 vi. 427; vii. 154),— 
With “Wil. super Ray.” cp. “Guill’ dictus 
durandi glosator Raimidi,” in jeunes. Malleus 
Maleficarum, fo. 85. W. C. B. 


Tae Guastonsury Toorn (6% vi. 513 ; vii. 
217, 258).—Warner, in his History of the Abbey 
of Glastonbury (1826), states that 
“there were divers trees from the Holy Thorn by graft- 
ing or inoculation preserved in the town and country 
adjacent ; amongst other places, there was one in the 

arden of a currier in the principal street of Glaston- 
ury; a second at the White Hart Inn; anda third in 
the garden of William Strode, Esq. There is a nursery- 
man near Glastonbury who sells them for a crown apiece, 
or as much as he can get,” 
Wittiam 
Callis Court, St, Peter’s, Isle of Thanet, 


Dixoy or Ramsnaw, co. Durnam §. x. 
348, 499 ; 6 S. vii. 255)—Does Mr. TDrxon, of 
Fresno, know how his great-grandfather’s brother 
acquired the Christian name of Haldenby? If he 
does, I should be glad to hear from him on the 
subject. Jonn Hatpensy Crark. 

West Dereham Vicarage, Brandon, Norfolk. 


CuristopuerR Moor (6 §, vi. 450 ; vii. 175, 
236).—I am sorry that, being away from home, I 
have left many books and papers behind me, 
amongst them all the particulars of the More 
family, 

Sir ee ee More was of Loseley Place, 
near Guildford. One of his daughters, Anne, mar- 
ried John Scarlett, who was given by King Ed- 
ward VI. the post of head keeper of Shillinglee 
Park ; the family of More had property in that 
neighbourhood at this time. Sir Christopher is 
buried in Guildford parish church, where there is 
& monument to him, giving the various matches 
of his daughters. His son was Sir William More, 
and the male line became extinct, I think, in the 
last century, the present representative of the 


- early all particulars are in Manning and Bray’s 
jurrey. 

There are a great quantity of most interesting 
MSS. at Loseley. Some of them have been pub- 
lished by the Historical Commission, but many 
have not been arranged or printed. Srrix, 


Samvet Darz, M.L. vii. 408).—* In 
1730 Mr. Dale obtained the degree of Doctor of 
Medicine Seng ?], became a licentiate of the 
Royal College of Physicians, and removed to 
Bocking, in Essex, where he practised until his 
death, June 6, 1739” (Memowrs of the Botanic 
Garden of Chelsea, by R. H. Semple, 8vo., 1878, 

. 65). He is said to have been P.R.S., but his name 
is omitted from Dr. Thomson’s lists. He, however, 
contributed several papers to the Philosophi 
Transactions, See Chalmers’s Dict., 


The following paragraph from Wright’s History 
of Essex, vol. ii. p. 25, will probably be of interest 
to Mr. BoutcEr :— 

‘* Samuel Dale, M.D., an antiquary and botanist, born 
in 1669, was originally an apothecary at Braintree; in 
1730 he became a licentiate of the Royal College of 
Physicians in London, and a practitioney at Bocking, 
where he died in 1739, aged eighty.” 

I may add that in Allibone’s Dictionary the year 
1659 is given as the date of his birth. 
G. F. R. B. 


Cambridge till 1858 granted licences in medi- 
cine apart from medical degrees. Whether Oxford 
also I know not. OC. F. 8S. Warrey, M.A, 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ke, 


The Duke of Berwick, Marshal of France, By Charles 
Townshend Wilson, (Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 
Cou. W1tson is fortunate in having chosen a real hero as 
the subject of his biography. The dishonour of Berwick’s 
birth was more than redeemed by his valour in the field, 
his counsel in the camp, his unselfish life, and the 
glorious death which terminated his career under the 
walls of Philipsburg. As a commander, the curious 
shufflings of fates and principles which are character- 
istic of the time brought him often into antagonism with 
his brilliant uncle of Marlborough. If he generally 
maintained the part of a Fabius Cunctator, this is to be 
attributed partly to inclination, partly also to the grow- 
ing feebleness of Versailles orders and the distracting 
presence in the camp of pious but incompetent princes 
of the blood. That he could on occasions assume the 
offensive is proved by the battle of Almanza, where his 
sword saved France from defeat and the Spanish suc- 
cession from extinction. In private life his virtues were 
equally conspicuous and still more rare. Social and reli- 
gious ties were little regarded in the reign of Louis XIV., 
but Berwick was always a devoted husband and a pious 
though unbigoted Catholic, The volume is of abundant- 
interest throughout, and we have little but praise to. 


family being Mr. More-Molyneux, of Loseley Park. 


bestow on the manner in which Col. Wilson has executed 
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his task, To a civilian the minute details of “march 
and countermarch, redoubt and ravelin,” may sometimes 
be slightly tedious, though to soldiers they will have 
a special value and attraction. Col. Wilson writes ina 
bright and lively style, and it is = rarely that his 
graceful biography is disfigured by efforts at smartness 
which are inconsistent with the general correctness of 
his literary taste. 


Landholding, and the Relation of Landlord and Tenant 
a = Countries. By C. D, Field, LL.D, (Thacker 


Ma. Justice C. D. Fretp has written an admirable and 
exhaustive work upon this important topic. Most of 
the last half of the work is devoted to the land tenures 
of India, upon which, owing to his long exercise there 
of judicial functions, he has been enabled to produce a 
most valuable essay. To the practical information 
derived from experience he has added the results of 
extended reading, in which he has studied the systems 
of the principal countries of the world. These are ex- 
ceedingly instructive in themselves, and they usefully 
up to the more important thesis upon our great 
Oriental empire. Of course the land question there, as 
in Ireland, is one of the utmost consequence, and a dis- 
isition upon it is much enhanced by its being placed 
ih juxtaposition with essays upon the general relations 
of landlord and tenant. Justice Field appropriately 
commences his work with a review of the creation and 
development of early property in land, the landholding 
of the Roman empire, and the appropriation of lands 
by the Celtic races by whom the Roman empire was 
broken up. He then proceeds to treat of the incidents of 
feudal tenures, grants of fiefs, &c., with the feudal 
system in England, villein tenures, copyholds, escuage, 
&c. In the following chapters the land tenures are 
described of Prussia and the other German states, 
France, Austria, Belgium and the Netherlands, Italy, 
Spain, the Ionian Islands, &c. The next division of 
this great and comprehensive book affords a distinct 
view, at once historical and of immediate interest, 
of the relation between landowners and cultivators in 
Russia. European and Asiatic Turkey and Egypt are 
subsequently introduced ; and then follow four chapters 
in which the Jand my in Ireland, in regard to the 
past, present, and future, is elaborately discussed. The 
author, who has evidently bestowed much attention 
upon this pressing topic, considers various proposed 
remedies for existing evils and questions of compensa- 
tion. He finally, before introducing the most exhaustive 
,— of his book, gives the history of landholding in 
merica and Australasia. 

A work such as this was urgently required at the 
present juncture of discussions upon the landholding 
questions. Mr. Justice Field has treated his subjects 
with judicial impartiality, and his style of writing is 

werful and perspicuous, India is chiefly studied. 

essays supplied on landholdings throughout the 
world are, however, absolutely sufficient to convey a 
complete idea of their general constitutions. 


The Camden Miscellany. Vol. VIII. (Camden Society.) 
Tue detached papers in this volume are of much interest, 
especially to those who are students of the history of the 
seventeenth century. The rw relating to the de- 
linquency of Lord Savile, 1642-6, are important as 
illustrating the difficulty which moderate persons ex- 
perienced when they endeavoured to steer a middle 
course between the king and his Parliament. The evi- 
dence here is by no means conclusive; but from what 
we know of the character of the Hothams, father and 
gon, we think it not improbable that some of Lord 


Savile’s troubles may have resulted from the trust he 
put inthem. We were not aware that iron was worked 
at Kirkstall in 1646. We have here, however, a letter of 
April 4 of that year dated from the “ Kerkstall Iron- 
workes.” The secret negotiation with Charles I., 1643-4, 
edited from the Tanner manuscripts in the Bodleian 
Library by Mrs. Gardiner, is a document of first-rate im. 
portance in the history of the great Civil War, as it 
enables us to read more clearly the character of the 
unhappy king. 

Mr. 8. R. Gardiner has edited the Earl of Manchester's 
letter to the House of Lords, in which the earl gives hig 
side of the question as to his quarrel with Oliver Cromwell, 
He affirms that Oliver had said “ that he hoped to live to 
see never a nobleman in England,” and that he had 
“expressed himself with contempt of the Assembly of 
Divines,” The latter charge is probably true; the 
former we cannot credit as it stands, No doubt Oliver 
had said something of the kind, with the limitation of 
some such words as “in high places in the army.” 
Oliver’s whole career is evidence that he disbelieved in 
doctrines of equality, such as those taught by the Levellers, 
Of those more modern notions which came into being on 
the fall of monarchy in France he had, of course, no 
notion. Time brings strange changes. The Earl of 
Manchester lived long enough to receive from Oliver the 
Lord Protector a summons to sit in his newly created 
House of Lords. We wonder what he thought in 1658 
of the charges made in 1644. 


An American Huguenot Society has, we are glad to 
learn from the New York Genealogical and Biographical 
Record for July, recently been founded in New York. 
There are not a few of our readers who will be interested 
in the proceedings of such a society, and we hope that 
when its publication of papers commences we may be 
able to give further details concerning the genealogical 
labours which it proposes to undertake, The first presi- 
dent of the society is Hon, John Jay, formerly U.S, 
Minister at the Court of Vienna, 


Rotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following notices: 

Ox all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 


Hewry C. Kyicut.—The edition of Petronius Arbiter 
concerning which you inquire is described by Brunet 
(Manuel du Libraire) as “ assez recherchée,”’ It should 
consist of two volumes in one. The second volume con- 
tains “ Priapeia ” (62 pp.), “ Boschii Notz ” (68 pp.), and 
4 PP of table. In good condition it sells for about five 
shillings. 

__E. Guxtnorp.—A full answer to your query concern- 
ing the heart of Anne Boleyn will be found in “N &Q, 
6th 8. iv. 329, 413, 477. 

Epw. T. Dunn is desired to communicate with the 
Rey. Harcourt Delafons, Tiffield Rectory, Towcester, 
concerning the volume mentioned 6” 8. vii, 329. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, don, W.C, 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com: 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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For Railway, Seaside, and General Reading. 


Now ready, price Sixpence, 
THE 


SUMMER EXTRA NUMBER 


oF 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 


Conducted by 
CHARLES DICKENS. 
Containing 


TALES BY POPULAR AUTHORS. 


Sold at all Booksellers’ and at the Railway Bookstalls. 


In the JULY Monthly Part of 

ALL THE YEAR ROUND F 

Was commenced 

A SUMMER TOUR ALONG THE SILVER STREAK. a 

A Series of Papers descriptive of Seaside Resorts on the English and French Coasts. . 


NOTICE, 
A NEW SERIAL STORY was commenced in the June Monthly Part of ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 
Also an interesting and valuable Series of HISTORICAL PAPERS, entitled, 


CHRONICLES OF ENGLISH COUNTIES, 


Just commenced, 
The Counties already published include 
NORTHUMBERLAND. CUMBERLAND. 
YORKSHIRE. WESTMORELAND. 


LANCASHIRE. CHESHIRE. 
The Series will be continued, and form a complete List of the English Counties, 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND is sold at all Railway Bookstalls and by all Booksellers. 
Subscribers’ Copies can be forwarded direct from the Office, 26, Wellington Street, Strand, London, 
Terms for Subscription and Postage: 

WEEKLY NUMBER, 10s. 10d. for the Year; MONTHLY PARTS, 12s, 7d. 
Post-Office Orders should be made payable to Mn. Henny WALKER. 
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